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PREFACE. 



The ear of self-love, too sensitive to bear the 
direct voice of truth, can tolerate only its rever- 
beration, from a fable. Kebnke a courtier for his 
sycophancy, a lawyer for his cunning, a prelate for 
his pride, and he would shrink with disgust, evade 
with dexterity, or resent with indignation : yet the 
one, can censure the duplicity of the ape; the second, 
astutely impugn the fox; the third, sententiously 
anathematize the peacock; until the moral, like a 
glass, presents to each original, the fabled personifi- 
cation of his own vice, and like an awkward swords- 
man, he suddenly finds himself wounded by the 
blow, beneath which he expected to prostrate his 
opponent. 
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The main object of fable, is to render the mind 
its own willing instructor, by gratifying self- 
esteem, in the opportunity afforded, for exercising 
the power of discovering truth, through the veil of 
allegory; instead of arousing disgust, by didactic 
application, which always offends our vanity, through 
placing us in the position of persons advised. 
Indeed, "the greatest parts," says Aristotle, "by 
which fable allures the soul, are the resolutions and 
discoveries," (Aristotle, Poet. c. 6;) and this is the 
' reason why such writings, not^ only " afford much 
stronger proofe of genius, than mere narrative," since 
they require both judgment and imagination, but 
also why they should not be " too obvious,, trite, 
nor trivial." {Vide Dodsley, Essay on Fable.) I 
do not pause now, to discuss the concomitants of 
such compositions, since they are amply elucidated 
in both the authors referred to; it is sufficient merely 
to allude to the manner in which I have endeavoured, 
in the present work, " to point a moral, and adorn a 
tale," and by rendering the mind's derivation of the 
former from the latter, more forcible, to corroborate 
the design of fable. 

For this purpose, I have relied chiefly upon the 
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exercise of originality and common sense. We live 
in the days of literary veneer ; the true Spanish 
mahogany, even the Honduras of originality, is nearly 
withered to the stump; nothing is said but what has 
been spoken before, whether it be, *' I do not love 
thee, Dr. Fell," to be found in the " Non amo te," 
of Martial,— or the epigrams of a modem ironist, 
three or four of which, I discovered, the other day, in 
a volume of very old plays. The " points " of our 
best novels, are merely old friends in a new dress ; 
the " tags " of our dramas, the airs of our overtures, 
are the odds and ends of ancient compositions; in 
fact, most of our literature resembles the restorations 
of dealers in mediaeval ftimiture, wherein carved bits, 
old and new, are dove-tailed, pieced, and well varnished 
with antique colour, to form seats for modem fame to 
rest upon 1 In this epoch of plagiarism, happy is 
that jackdaw, who can find a feather of some former 
peacock, or a rag from the mantle of some byegone 
prophet, with which to cover his own literary bareness. 
Although, therefore, I have not hesitated to confirm 
my author by quotations from others, I have illus- 
trated him chiefly from my own mind, have created, 
rather than copied: the biography, also, has been 
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compiled from the latest materials, some of which 
have been discovered since the death of Dr. Johnson. 
One word as to the apparent satirical hardness of 
the notes. Sarcasm, it is true, is a peevish dog, kept 
in the house of Malevolence ; but, nevertheless, Hu- 
manity is a thick-skinned animal, and its vanity 
so "films and gilds" its vice, as frequently to 
require for its cure the actual cautery ; in fact, few 
of its follies can be removed, without the use of 
the knife. The notes have been written in rustic 
seclusion, where the mind, cut off from social 
afl^ities, and acting the spectator, rather than the 
player, looks more unimpassioned upon the game of 
life, and he who " in meditation lives," is likely to — 

'' Shape his weapon with an edge severe." 

Yet to be candid, the satirist must first impugn 
himself, for his own heart presents the telescopic view, 
diminished but not wholly obliterated by self-love, 
of the shores and strands of evil he sees, "in extenso," 
around him; and he must confess that nature has made 
" the whole world, kin," — marvellously of a pattern, — 
so that justice and thief, instructor and pupil, phy- 
sician and patient, oneself and one's neighbour, are 
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PREFACE. XV 

only cuttings from the same piece ! Moreover, even 
when severe, satire is yet consistent with philanthropy ; 
the former is the stem rebuke applied by the latter, 
to hypocrisy ; and Socrates never evinced more clear 
perception of the heart's deceit, nor more friendly 
exertion to deliver his pupil from it, than when he 
rebuked Antisthenes for his affected asceticism, with, 
" I see thy vanity through the holes in thy coat." 
I may sincerely, indeed, say that my object in 
aaimadverting upon human infirmity, ha. not been 
to exalt myself, but to improve the great brotherhood 
of mankind. 

With respect to historical associations, connected 
with certain localities mentioned in the Fables, the 
reader is referred to that truly valuable work, 
"Curiosities of London," written by my friend, 
J. Timbs, Esq., F.S.A., Editor of the Illustrated 
London News ; to whom I beg to offer my acknow- 
ledgments, for information relative to metropolitan 
antiquities. 

O. F. O. 

BuBSTOW Rectory, July 1854. 
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The Author of the following Fables is an example of the 
fickleness of fortune, and the independence of talent and 
position : descended from an old family, he inherited no 
ancestral wealth, and was a confirmed poet, though placed 
apprentice to a silk-mercer. 

The manor of Goldworthy, in Devonshire, had long been 
in possession of his family, but its name doed not appear 
in the Villare. The poet was however of Norman origin ; 
his ancestor, Gilbert le Gay, gave name to a place called 
Hampton-Gay in Northamptonshire, and by marriage with 
the fiimily of Curtoyse obtained possession of Goldworthy. 
The place of his birth was at Barnstaple;^ the date of 
it 1688. His first instructor, Mr. Luck, probably fostered, 
though he could not create, a talent for the Muses in 
his pupil, ("poeta nascitur non fit,") by a volume of 
Latin and English verses, which he published shortly 
before he retired from the superintendence of the school 



(1) Since the publication of Johnson's biography of Gay, a singular discovery 
of a maM of MSS., concealed in a secret drawer in an easy-chair belonging to the 
poet, has led to the accurate knowledge of his birthplace haying been Barnstaple. 
The reader will find a full account of this discovery, and of the papers, in 
a small volume in the British Museum, called Gay's Chair, with poems never 
before printed, from the MSS. of the Rev. Joseph Bailer, his nephew, edited by 
Henry Lee, author of *' Caleb Quotem." Hence, upon Bailer's authority I 
have stated him to have been bom at Barnstaple : Goldworthy is near Bideford. 
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at Barnstaple. When Gay quitted it, to be bound to 
a mercer's counter in London, we may judge of the 
irksomeness of his new position by his silence respecting 
it, and by the readiness with which his new master shortly 
discharged him. 

In 1712 he was enabled, by being appointed secretary 
to the Duchess of Monmouth, (an office which procured 
him more leisure,) to give a decided evidence of poetic 
wit and worldly wisdom, by inscribing a poem on ' Rural 
Sports,' to Mr. Pope, the rising sun of whose reputation 
called into lifCj with the usual tendency of expansive 
intellect, many kindred though less known aspirants for 
^ / fame. Besides this work, and his articles in the 'Spec- 
tator' and 'Guardian,' the recommendation of a lively 
temper and genial disposition, not only laid the foun- 
dation of an enduring friendship between Pope and 
himself, but also at once obtained him admission into 
that intellectual circle, where his talents excited no envy 
from their predominance, and his amiability ensured 
regard. 

* The Shepherd's Week,' published in the course of the 
succeeding year, was written, it is supposed, at Pope's 
suggestion, with a view of retorting upon a criticism by 
Steele in the 'Guardian' in favour of Ambrose Philips, 
who, to the disparagement of Pope, is named by the critic 
as the only successor, in that style, worthy to be named 
after Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. As the design 
was to show that to copy nature accurately, rusticity 
should be represented in all its ignorant grossness, the 
imitation by Gay in the Proem to the Pastorals is 
I carried out in such a style of obsolete expression, as 
\ would at once have buried them in contempt, had not the 
'evident endeavour at truth ehcited approval. 'The Wife 
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of Bath,' a comedy brought upon the stage in 1713, was 
unfortunate throughout, for as it obtained no favour at 
its first production, so seventeen years afterwards, when 
the ' Beggar's Opera' had achieved universal renown, it 
was doomed to reiterated rejection. 

With the death of Queen Anne, Gay, who had been 
appointed secretary to Lord Clarendon in his embassy to 
Hanover, saw his anticipations of patronage decline, for in 
Swift's opinion the dedication of his ^ Shepherd's Week ' 
to Bolingbroke, had lost him the favour of the Hanoverian 
&.mily. StUl, at this period of his career his spirits seem 
to have been more firm against disappointment, for he 
wrote a poem upon the arrival of the Princess of Wales, 
and reaped the reward of perseverance so far that, " both 
the Prince and Princess went to see his * What d' ye call 
itr a kind of mock tragedy, in which the images were 
comic and the action grave; so that, as Pope relates, 
Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, was at 
a loss how to reconcile the laughter of the audience with 
the solemnity of the scene." ^ The popularity of this piece 
aroused envy, and a reply was written to it by Mr. Theo- 
bald and Griffin (a player), entitled " The Key to the What 
d' ye call itl" which Gay declared ^^ called him a block- 
head and Mr. Pope a knave." His expectations that the 
success of this burlesque would assist his promotion, proving 
illusory, he, with the ready depression of a weak man, 
fell from hope to despondency, so that had it not been 
for the attention of Lord Bm-lington, Mr. Pulteney, and 
Lord Harcourt, he would never have been able to endure 
afresh rebuff, which most deservedly befel him in 1717. 
Having endeavom-ed in 'Three Hours after Marriage' to 
burlesque Dr. Woodward, a geologist of estimable character, 

■ (I) Johnson. 
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the comedy, a joint production of Pope, Gay, and Arbuth- 
not, so disgusted the audience in the scene where Wood- 
ward was ridiculed palpably, by the introduction of a 
crocodile and a mummy, that it was hissed off with 
well-merited censure, and inflicted public disgrace upon 
its authors. 

Unaccustomed to the use of wealth, the possession of a 
thousand pounds, the product of the publication of his 
poems by subscription, waa an event equally beyond his 
prudence or his equanimity. Distrustful of the former, he 
called in, as his financial advisers, Lewis, who counselled 
him to Hve upon the interest and intrust it to the funds ; 
Arbuthnot, who advised him to live on the principal and 
trust it to God ; Pope and Swift, who told him to purchase 
an annuity. On the other hand his equanimity was soon 
banished, when Craggs presented him with some South 
Sea Stock, and he dreamed of visions of twenty thousand 
pounds ; but fearful of obstructing his own fortune, he 
disregarded the advice of Fenton to purchase an annuity, 
which, as he said, " would make him sure of a clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day," so that when the 
bubble burst, and the substance dwindled to the shadow, 
poor Gay's life almost sank beneath the sudden transition 
jfrom fancied wealth to real penury. 

It is the delight of fortune to mock, with capricious 
absurdity, the efforts of men to rise above her power, and 
comicality frequently attends the introduction of life's 
most important events. Upon one occasion Gay, who had 
written a tragedy called *The Captives,' was commanded to 
read before the Princess of Wales. A large japan screen 
was placed near him, which he not observing, threw 
down in his respectful advances towards the august 
party, reverence for whom completely absorbed the atten- 
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tion of a poet's Qiind, usually incapable of more than one 
idea at a time ; the Princess and her ladies screamed 
so violently as entirely to discomfit our author, who was 
nevertheless still expected to read his play. It was after- 
wards acted seven nights, the author's third night being 
by command of their Royal Highnesses, and though its 
subsequent fsite is little known, it had the effect of rousing 
Gay from indolence, by inspiring him with the idea that 
he still possessed Court feivour. Under this impression he 
undertook, in 1726, to write a volume of Fables for the 
young Duke of Cumberland, and had already magnified 
the promised reward "with all the wild expectations of 
indigence and vanity." But when the Prince and Princess 
became King and Queen, and he found all his hopes 
contracted into the paltry appointment of Gentleman 
Usher to the Princess Louisa, his disgust became intole- 
rable, and finding that verses and supplications, flattery 
and remonstrance, were equally unavailing, he appears to 
have concentrated his wrath in the vehement tirade against 
Courts with which his Fables and other works abound, 
until he partially forgot it in the signal success attending 
his Beggar's Opera. 

This remarkable production was composed in ridicule of 
the Italian Drama ; Gibber rejected it at Drury Lane, but 
Rich having accepted it, it rendered, as a wit observed, 
" Gay rich and Rich ^ay." It was framed upon a sugges- 
tion of Swift, who remarked one day to the poet what an 
odd, pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pastoral would make. 
Gay improved upon this original notion, and determined to 
compose a comedy upon it. It has been variously criti- 
cised as to its effect upon morals. Swift upholding, Dr. 
Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, censuring it, and 
many asserting that since its production robbery increased. 
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Johnson's opinion seems hardly given with his usual judg-* 
ment, for whilst stating that it is not likely to do good^ he 
yet thinks that it cannot produce evil, because highway- 
men, &c, do not frequent the playhouses. This is falla- 
cious, for there is no production which does not have 
I a tendency of some sort, and therefore cannot be neutral 
/I towards the induction of good or evil into the mind; 
/next, the spectacle of crime under circumstances which 
rob it of its turpitude, and invest it with pseudo-heroism, 
warps the judgment from its true decision, and recommends 
vice under the garb of nobility j and lastly, not only in 
our day, but in Johnson's, the most degraded culprits have 
had their scenic tastes, which they gratify by attendance 
at theatrical exhibitions. Moreover such spectacles are not 
BO pernicious in the eflTect they produce upon those who 
are thieves already, as from their tendency to induce the 
honest and upright to degenerate. The Lord Chamberlain 
seems to have been of this opinion, for, notwithstanding 
the astounding success of the * Beggar's Opera,' he pro- 
hibited the appearance of the second part, entitled ^ PoUy,' 
which " oppression," as Gay called it, turned out profitable, 
for he recompensed himself by a subscription, which nearly 
tripled the amount of the first part; the Opera realizing 
£400, and the second part obtaining almost £1200. 

His latter life was passed in the house of the Duke of 
Queensberry, who so entirely accommodated himself to 
the humour, or fiuilty, of his guest, as in some sort to 
become his steward, managing his money, and giving it 
to .him as he wanted it ; so true is it that the weakness 
of amiability elicits more regard, than the independence 
of consummate intellect. Yet notwithstanding the atten- 
tion of his friend, the venom of disappointment rankled 
within his breast, and his life was rendered gloomy by the 
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realization of that court treachery which, erperienoe might 
have taught him to expect, or reUgion to despise. 

He died on the 4th December, L732, aged 44, having 
been hurried out of existence with more precipitancy than 
Arbuthnot states he ever knew, by a return of his old 
malady, a coUc, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, — 
a recompense which this nation generally extends to its 
talented men, for ha^ng neglected them during their 
lives ! In England, we bury genius superbly ; in France, 
they maintain it. He left £6000 (not £3000 as Johnson 
says), which sum was divided between his two sisters, 
Eiitherine Bailer and Joanna Fortescue. Swift, who\ '; 
had greater affection for Gay than he probably felt for V/ 
any mkn, was so impressed with a foreboding of some 7 
misfortune, as to leave the letter containing the inteUi/ 
gence of the poet's death for some days imread, and everZ 
that rugged natiu'e was not above practising the common | 
self-deception with which we sometimes cheat ourselves of / 
the fiill bitterness of sorrow, by mixing it with our courage^ / 
— drop hy drop I 

The great merit attached to Gay on the score of origi-' 
nality, consists in his having been the first to bring out 
the Ballad Opera, and thereby to have hit the public taste 
by a species of composition appropriate, if not elevated. 
Indeed the general character of his intellect, Hke that of his 
disposition, seems to have been of a moderate temper, in 
which correctness took the medium place between genius 
and tenuity. Pope describes him as a natiu'al man, with- 
out design, who spoke what he thought, and just as he 
thought it ; of a timid temper, and fearful of giving offence 
to the great, which latter habit, he says, *^ was of no avail j" 
he might have added, neither will it ever succeed, since the 
world, to be managed properly, must, as Charles the Fifth 
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observed, feel " the iron Land in the silk glove." In Gar 
it is certain, we discover none of those fetults which 



-"Lofty genius owes 



Half to the ardour which itself bestows : — " 

his policy lay in the natural exercise of his disposition 
which was so plastic as readily to succumb to others, i.; 
contented servility. 

His Fables, always a favourite work, promise to continue 
so, abroad as at home, for a translation of them int 
French by the Chevalier de Chatelain has already bee: 
received with approbation, and they have been rendere« 
into Urdic and Bengali poetry. Johnson remarks tha 
Gay seems to confound the strict feible with "tales" am: 
« aiegorical prosopopcBias," sni that from some of them i 
wiU be difficult to extract any moral principle. La Fon 
taine also states that in the true fable none but animal 
are admitted, and quotes Aristotle's authority for excluding 
trees; but we may notice that the Stagirite in his defi 
aition, extends the idea of fable widely, when he calls i 
" an imitation of action ;" and not only iEsop, whom hi» 
refers to as the great fabulist, introduces plants and tree* 
often, but the most ancient fable extant, that of Jotham, 
is framed upon them. After Gay's death, a second volum 
of Fables, more political in character, and also some othe * 
pieces, as " The Comedy of the Distressed Wife," " Th 
Rehearsal at Gotham," &o, appeared, but these last wil 
not sustain his reputation, either on the score of judg 
ment or originality; the Fables are throughout distin 
guished by smoothness of versification, and a style of 
expression easy and apposite; 

The epitaph he proposed for himself, 

" Life's a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it " — 

{II About B.C. 1209. Vide Judges, c. ix. 
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is the flippant tribute of folly to irreligion. Hib Mends, 
" Charles and Catherine, Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
beny, who loved this excellent person living and r^retted 
Mm dead, caused a moDument to be ereoted to his 
memory," upon which Pope wrote the following lines, in 
all the fulsome fervour of poetic hyperbole ; — . 

In Hit a anB, iLmpUcity a child, 

Foim'd to delight at once, and lull the age ; 

And uncomipted, ei'n amMie the grutj 
A safe cDrnpaniDn, and an easy fiiend, 
Unblamed ttarough htt. lamented in tb; end- 
la mfi'd Willi lieroea, or with kings Ihy dust, 
Striking their penilve hmoms ,— here lies Oay." 



FABLES. 



^art t^t dirst. 



TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
WILLIAM. DUKE 0¥ CUMBERLAND. 



aHEPHEED AND THE PHlLOSOPHEa. 

Remote firotn cities lived a Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experjence made him eage ; 
la summer's lieat and winter's cold 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold : 
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His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country raised his name.^ 

A deep Philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The Shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explored his reach of thought : 

" Whence is thy learning ? hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd. 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refined, 
And hast thou fiithom'd TuUy's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fetes, on reabns unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws, and maimers weigh'd ?" 

The Shepherd modestly replied, — 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried; 
Nor have I roam'd m foreign parts 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practised in disguise. 
He cheats the most discerning eyes : 
Who by that search shall wiser grow. 
When we ourselves can never know?^ 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from simple Nature drain'd ; 

(1) The retiiement of the countiy has ever formed a fertile theme of praise to 
poets, but it depends uiion the disposition to derive good fh>m it, — 

*' Cceliun non animimi mutant qui trans mare cummt." — Hor. 

(2) " The noblest study of mankind is man."— Pope. 

Yet Socrates himself confessed that, alter all, so far was he from realizing the 
saying of Thales, " Know thyself," that " he only knew that he knew nothing.' 
^or rules of self-knowledge see Addison, Spectator, Mo. 399. 
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Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

" The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for ftiture want?^ 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind: 
I mark his true, his &ithfiil way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care. 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge.^ 

" From Nature, too, I take my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein. 
For who talks much, must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly; 
Who listens to the chattering pyel 
Nor would I, with felonious sleight. 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Bapacious ftnimala we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fe,te. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind? 

(1) Vide P«)v. V. 6. 

(2) For the most beautiful application of this image, see Luke xiii. 84. 
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But Envy, Calumny, and Spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite.^ 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation. 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

" Thy feme is just," the Sage replies, 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen j 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies Nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good and wise."^ 

(1) Because, says Swift, — 

** Now and then 

Beasts may degenerate itita men." 

(2) In addition to Revelation, God has left us two records of His nature, and 
our duty : one internal, conscience ; the other external, the aspect of all created 
things. Hence proper observation and thought upon the different phases of 
creative economy, constitute an element, and a most material one, of moral disci- 
pline, and it was well said by the wise Italian bishop, that he learned patience by 
the right use of his eyes. « For," said he, " I first look up to Heaven and 
remember that all my business is to get there : next I look to earth, and call to 
mind how small a portion I shall require of it when dead : lastly, I look into the 
world, and see how many there are, more miserable than myself. Thus I learn 
where true happiness is placed, where all our cares must end, and what little 
reason I have to repme.'* 

But retirement has its abuses, as well as contemplation its benefits : rural 
apathy is not reflection, nor can there be a greater waste than for vast talents 
to be doomed to rust, in vulgar solitude. There are who mistake the process for 
the result, and who in the vain affectation of philosophical abstinence from society, 
go, as Eve did, to meet the devil in private. Wholesome activity of mind and 
body, sufficient to employ both, in the service of God and man, comports best 
with the design of the Creator, and therefore with the happiness of the creature, 
otherwise, to shut the door, vnll not shut out temptation, but solitude will echo 
to the discontented repinings of an aimless existence, or to the perturbed 
pleadings of ill-suppressed desires. ** Possessing all I want," said Rasselas, *' I 
find one day and one hour exactly like another, except that the latter is still 
more tedious than the former;" and the hermit in the same work, though he had 
lived fifteen years in solitude, had " no desire that his example should gain any 
imitators." The stagnant pool breeds reptiles, and chaos is twin-bom with 
darkness and conftision,— -the moral world, in this respect as in others, bears 
close resemblance to the physical ' 



THE LION, TEE TIQEB, AND THE TRAVELLER. 

Accept, young Prinoe ! the moral lay, 
And in these Tales mankind eurvey ; 
With early virtues plant your breaet, 
The speciouB arts of vice detest. 

Princes, like beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of Truth,' 

U) Coupare the third BAtin of Juvm*1. There li one exception, namely. 
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Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 
For flattery's the nurse of crimes : 
Friendship by sweet reproof is shown; 
(A virtue never near a throne;) 
In courts such freedom must offend ; 
There, none presumes to be a friend.^ 
To those of your exalted station, 
Each courtier is a dedication. 
Must I, too, flatter like the rest, 
And turn my morals to a jest? 
The Muse disdains to steal from those 
Who thrive in courts by fulsome prose. 

But shall I hide your real praise, 
Or tell you what a nation says? — 
They in your in&nt bosom trace 
The virtues of your royal race ; 
In the feir dawning of your mind 
Discern you generous, mild, and kind : 
They see you griere to hear dietress, 
And pant already to redress. 
Go on ; the height of good attain. 
Nor let a nation hope in vain : 
For hence we justly may presage 
The virtues of a riper age. 
True courage shall your bosom fire. 
And ftiture actions own your sire. 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.^ 



( 1 ) " Nothing miBbecomes 

The man that would be thought a friend, like flattery.*'— Rows. 
Vide also Shakspear, King Lear, Act iv. Sc. 6. 

(2) The old habit is too strong for eradication ; Gay falls into the language of 
courts, just after he had repudiated it. The Portuguese have a quaint but true 
proverb, " An old ass will never learn a new language." 
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A Tiger, roaming for his prey, 
Sprung on a Traveller in the way; 
The prostrate game a Lion spies^ 
And on the greedy tyrant flies : 
With mingled roar resounds the wood, 
Their teeth, their claws, distil with blood 
Till, vanquish'd by the Lion's strength, 
The spotted foe extends his length. 
The Man besought the shaggy lord, 
And on his knees for life implored : 
His life the generous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave. 
The Lion thus bespoke his guest : 

" What hardy beast shall dare contest 
My matchless strength? you saw the fight, 
And must attest my power and right. 
Forced to forego their native home, 
My starving slaves at distance roam 
Within these woods I reign alone; 
The boundless forest is my own. 
Bears, wolves, and all the savage brood. 
Have dyed the regal den with blood. 
These carcases on either hand, 
Those bones that whiten all the land. 
My former deeds and triumphs tell. 
Beneath these jaws what numbers felL" 

"True," says the man, "the strength I saw 
Might well the brutal nation awe ; 
But shaU a monarch, brave, like you. 
Place glory in so fidse a view? 
Robbers invade their neighbour's right : 
Be loved ; let justice bound your might. 



Mean are ambitiouB heroes' boasts 
Of wasted lauds, and slangfater'd hosts : 
Pirates their power by murders gain ; 
Wise kings by bve and mercy reign.' 
To me your clemency hath shown 
The virtue worthy of a throne, 
Heav'n gives you power above the rest. 
Like Heav'n, to succour the distreat." 

" The case is plain," the monarch said, 
" Palae glory hath my youth misled; 
For beasts of prey, a servile train. 
Have been the flatterers of toy reign. 
Ton reason well : yet tell me, friend, 
Did ever you in courto attend ) 
For all my fewning rogues agree, 
That human heroes rule like me."^ 

BChe [TMliie of Senophao entitled " Hioro, or Iha Condition ot King!," 
h by Morttaigne In bli Esujt, th« reader will find a faltbfuL ekpqltion oT 
erable eondillon oT pcincBB, eipedall; is Uwli being depriTid of ftienditaip, 
' true object of action. TlieLr nal pleaauK thonld b« In twatowing good, 
i greatnm ought to reiamble tlie nin, In that tbe hlglker it riaei, the 
It diipHiM llgbl and Joy. Tbe blitoir of tlM worid, howeTR, unfOc- 
y conobonleg the truth of the lion's lematt, and On iceplna of Itr 

re happy hut in thil— that Ihey lisie the power ot doing good." 
tde SbakBpeal, Heicbant of Venice, Act ir. Sc. I. 



THE SPANIEL AND THE CHAMELEON. 

A Spanibl, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a ^vourite heir, 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; 
Indulged to disobey command, 
In pamper'd ease his hours were spent : 
He never knew what learning meant 
Such forward airs, so pert, so smart. 
Were sure to win his lady's heart ; 
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Each little mischief gain'd him praise ; 
How pretty were his &wipng ways ! 

The wind was south, the morning feir. 
He ventures forth to take the air : 
He ranges all the meadow roimd, 
And rolls upon the softest ground; 
When near him a Chameleon seen, 
Was scarce distinguished from the green. 

" Dear emblem of the flattering host ! 
What, live with clowns! a genius lost] 
To cities and the court repair; 
A fortune cannot &il thee there : 
Preferment shall thy talents crown ; 
BeUeve me, friend; I know the town.". 

"Sir," says the sycophant, "like you, 
Of old, poHter life I knew : 
Like you, a courtier bom and bred, 
Kings lean'd their ear to what I said : 
My whisper always met success; 
The ladies praised me for address : 
I knew to hit each courtier's passion. 
And flatter d every vice in &ahion : 
But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 
At once cut short my prosperous days. 
And, sentenced to retain my nature, 
Transform'd me to this crawling creature. 
Doom'd to a life obscure and mean, 
I wander in the silvan scene : 
For Jove the heart alone regards; 
He punishes what man rewards. — ^ 

(1) Compare 1 Sam. ztL 7. 



How difi^Qt is thy case and annet 
With men at least you anp end dine ; 
While I, condemii'd to thiuneet &re, 
Like those I flatter'd, feed on air."* 

(1) The nUl«T at cmut eycophuiti utDnill; petrldii snr poet't wrftlnei^ 
who had inflfcied » mnch fkvm them : beie, howeT«, he inlimatei lomttblng 
more, iiimely» the ^ipoelte dlgpeuatlona te men'i Bcti, atbd tn thii vorld. Th« 
cnfly ie tshen in hi> dob gnile, the couitiei faUa hy hb own uti, nod the ladder 
of smbltioii oulT prepana Ibt the eapiitmt a further bll. 

" Uode eltior eieet 

Catni, Bt impulase f necepa inuaue miiue."— /aceiiaJ. 



THE MOTHEK, THE NUBSE, AND THE FAAT. 

" Give me a son ! " — The blessing sent, \ 
Were ever parents more content 1 
How partial are their doting eyes ! 
No child ia half bo feir (uid wiae.^ 

Wai'd to the morning's pleasing eare, 
The Mother rose, and sought her heir : 
She saw the Nurse like one possest. 
With wringing hands and sobbii^ breast. 

I never yet 8bw that father who, let hi> eon b« atyet bo decrepit i 



FABLE III. 25 

" Sure some disaster has befell : 
Speak, Nurse ; I hope the boy is well." 

'* Dear Madam, think not me to blame ; 
Invisible the Fairy came : 
Your precious babe is hence convey'd. 
And in the place a changeling laid. 
Where are the fiither's mouth and nosel 
The mother's eyes, as black as sloes? 
See, here, a shocking awkward creature. 
That speaks a fool in every feature." 

" The woman's blind," the Mother cries, 
** I see wit sparkle in his eyes." 

" Lord, Madam, what a squinting leer ! 
No doubt the Fairy hath been here." 

Just as ahe spoke, a pigmy sprite 
Pops through the keyhole swift as light ; 
Perch'd on the cradle's top she stands. 
And thus her folly reprimands. 

" Whence sprung the vain conceited lie. 
That we the world with fools supply? 
What ! give our sprightly race away 
For the dull helpless sons of clay ! — 
Besides, by partial fondness shown. 
Like you, we dote upon our own. 
Where yet was ever found a Mother 
Who'd give her booby for another? 
And should we change with himian breed. 
Well might we pass for fools indeed." i 

(1) The application of this fable is two-fold; for whUst it slightly touches, by 
inference, the shortsightedness of human wishes, it also alludes to the false 
judgment which parental fondness forms, of Juvenile error. The severe sarcasm 
passed by the fairy upon mortal infirmity, is as true, as the readiness with which 
we allow a reason to operate in our own case, and forbid it in another's, is 
frequent. Johnson's famous paraphrase upon the tenth Satire of Juvenal, is very 
concunent with this &ble. 



THE EAOI.E AND ASSEMBLY OF ANDtAlA 

Ab Jupiter's aU-seeing eye 
Survey'd the worlds beneath the aky; 
From this small speck of earth were sent 
MtirmniB and Bounds of discontent ; 
For every thing alive complain'd 
That he the hardest life eusttun'd.* 

Jove calls his eagle. At the word 
Before him stands the royal bird. 



FABLE IV. 27 

The bird, obedient, from heaven's height,^ 
Downward directs his rapid flight ; 
Then cited every living thing 
To hear the mandates of his king, 

^'Ungrateful creatures! whence arise 
These murmurs which offend the skies; 
Why this disorder? say the cause ; 
For just are Jove's eternal laws. 
Let each his discontent reveal ; . 
To yon sour Dog I first appeal" 

^ Hard is my lot," the Hound replies, 
" On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies ; 
While I, with weary step and slow, 
O'er plains, and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning sees my chase begun, 
Nor ends it tiU the setting sun." 

" When," says the Greyhound, " I pursue. 
My game is lost, or caught in view; 
Beyond my sight the prey's secure; 
The hound is slow, but always stu:^ ; 
And had I his sagacious scent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my discontent." 

The lion craved the Fox's art ; 
The Fox the Lion's force and heart : 
The Cock implored the Pigeon's flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light ; 
The Pigeon strength of wing despised, 
And the Cock's matchless valour prized : 
The Fishes wished to graze the plain, 
The Beasts to skim beneath the main : 
Thus, envious of another^s state. 
Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

(1) This is a bad line, and fonns an exception to Gay's usual accuracy. 



The Bird of Heaven' then cried aloud, 
"Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd; 
The god rejects your idle prayers. 
Would ye, rebellious mutineers I 
Entirely change your name and nature. 
And be the very envied creature t — 
What, silent all, and none consent? 
Be happy, then, and learn content ; 
Nor imitate the restless mind. 
And proud ambition, of mankind."* 
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THE WILD BOAR AND THE EAM. 

Against an elm a sheep was tied, 
The butcher's knife in blood was dyed; 
The patient flock, in silent fright, 
From far beheld the horrid sight ; 
A savBge Boar, who near them stood. 
Thus mock'd to scorn the fleecy brood. 

" All cowards should be served like you. 
See, see, your murderer is in view : 
With purple hands, and reeking knjfe, 
He strips the skin yet warm with life. 
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Your quarter'd sires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs, 
Call for revenge. stupid race ! 
The heart that wants revenge is base."^ 

** I grant," an ancient Bam replies, 
" We bear no terror in our eyes ; 
Yet think us not of soul so tame, 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame ; 
Insensible of every ill, 
Because we want thy tusks to kilL 
Kjiow, those who violence pursue, 
Give to themselves the vengeance due ; 
For in these massacres they find 
The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 
Our skin supplies the wrangling bar, 
It wakes their slmnbering sons to war; 
And well revenge may rest contented. 
Since drums and parchment were invented." ^ 

(1) " Revenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long^ back on itself recoils." — Miltov. 

(2) Patient forbearance under injury is a distinctive trait of true humility, and, 
it may be said, of wisdom also; since if we leave tyranny to work its way, the 
end shows that its greatest victim will be itself. Man is not so fearfUl in 
his cruelty to the brutes, as he is in his animosity to his fellow, and greater 
curses have never be£sllen the world, than litigious strife, under the plea of jus- 
tiee, and war and npine under the name of glory. Can any intellect comprehend 
the vast amount df cruelty, lust, and malice, let loose in a campaign, or of injus- 
tice, perjury, and fraud, tied up in a piece of red tape t 




TEE MISEE AND FLUTUS. 

The wind was high, the window shakes, 
With Budden start the Ujser wakes ; 
Along the ulent room he stalks, 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks. 
Each lock and eveiy bolt he tries, 
In every creek and comer pries ; 
Then opes the chest with treasure stored. 
And stands in rapture o'er his hoard:' 

And feut Ui b;«b upon the ibinin; mumaDII-"— Otv 
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But now with sudden qualms possest, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his breast ; 
By conscience stung he wildly stares, 
And thus his guilty soul declares : 

" Had the deep earth her stores confined. 
This heart had known sweet peace of mind. 
But virtue's sold. Good gods ! what price 
Can recompense the pangs of vice ! 
bane of good ! seducing cheat ! 
Can man, weak man, thy power defeat? 
Gold banish'd honour from the mind, . 
And only left the name behind ; 
Gold sow'd the world with every ill ; 
Gold taught the murderer's sword to kill : 
'Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
In treachery's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the mischiefs o'erl^ 
Virtue resides on earth no more!" — 
He spoke, and sigh'd. — In angry mood 
Plutus, his god, before him stood. 
The Miser, trembUng, lock'd his chest ; 
The Vision frown'd, and thus address'd : — 

" Whence is this vile ungrateful rant, 
Each sordid rascal's daily cant? 
Did I, base wretch! corrupt mankind? — 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind. 
Because my blessings are abused, 
Must I be censured, cursed, accused? 



(1) " This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless th' accurs'd : 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation. 

With senators on the bench."— Sbak8PSAB£, Timon of Athens. 



FABLE VI. 33 

EVn virtue's self by knaves is made 
A cloak to cany on the trade ; 
And power (when lodged in their possession) 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppression. 
Thus, when the villain crams his chest, 
Gold is the canker of the breast ; 
'Tis avarice, insolence, and pride, 
And every shocking vice beside ; 
But when to virtuous hands 'tis given, 
It blesses, like the dews of Heaven ; 
Like Heaven, it hears the orphan's cries. 
And wipes the tears from widows' eyes. 
Their crimes on gold shall misers lay. 
Who pawn'd their sordid souls for pay? 
Let bravos, then, when blood is spilt. 
Upbraid the passive sword with guilt." ^ 

(1) There is no man so ignorant who cannot frame an excuse for the sin that 
he loves. Riches, if properly employed, are a blessing; if abused, are a curse : 
in fact, in proportion as they are faithfully dispensed, they increase, and the 
good steward is entrusted with more. A rich merchant who had lost 1,5001. 
immediately distributed 100/. among poor ministers and people. " For," said he, 
"if my fortune is going by 1,500/. in a lump, it is high time to secure some part 
ofit before it is gone." Contrast the wretched state of the miser Elwes, who 
would not have his shoes cleaned for fear of wearing them out ; of his mother, 
who starved herself to death when worth 100,000/. ; of Marlborough, who to save 
sixpence (when he possessed a million and a half), walked, at the last stage of life, 
in a cold night, to his lodgings ; with the benevolence of Colston, the Bristol 
merchant, or of Dr. Wameford, or Jenny Lind in our day,— and who would blame 
fortune, and not man's nature ? One of the most affecting incidents in the life of 
Louis XVI. occurred during the mock trial which pre<i«ded his Judicial murder. 
He was asked what he had done with a few thousand pounds. His voice failed 
him, the tears came into his eyes, and he touchingly said, "I had pleasure in 
making other people happyl"— He had given the money away in charity. 




THE LION, THE FOX. AND THE GEESE. 

A Lion, tired with state aiTiurB, 
Quite sick of pomp, and worn with careB, . 
Beeoly'd (remote from noise and atrife) 
In peace to pass hia latter life.' 

It wae proclaim'd ; the day waa set : — 
Behold the general couscil met. 

(1) Thebaolniceof increiulng jegn i> frequentlr minaken fni nilgni 
and the iquth]' of age often paseci for the self-deaisl •>( philotDpby. Uen coi 
the leal THiurfl of fice vaA Tlrtue, u ihvj do the poweii of certain balrkr 



FABLE yiL 35 

The Fox was viceroy named ; the crowd 
To the new regent humbly bow'd. 
Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers bend. 
And strive who most shall condescend. 
He straight assumes a solemn grace, 
Collects his wisdom in his face : 
The crowd admire his wit, his sense ; 
Each word hath weight and consequence. 
The flatterer all his art displays : 
He who hath power is sure of praise ! 
A Fox stept forth before the rest, 
And thus the servile throng addrest : 

" How vast his talents, bom to rule. 
And train'd in Virtue's honest school ! 
What clemency his temper sways 1 
How uncorrupt are all his ways ! 
Beneath his conduct and command 
Rapine shall cease to waste the land. 
His brain hath stratagem and art ; 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. 
What blessings must attend the nation 
Under this good administration!" * 

He said A Goose, who distant stood, 
Harangued apart the cackling brood : 

" Whene'er I hear a knave commend. 
He bids me shun his worthy friend. 
What praise, what mighty commendation I 
But 'twas a Fox who spoke th* oration. 
Foxes this government may prize 
As gentle, plentiful, and wise ; 
If they enjoy the sweets, 'tis plain 
We Geese must feel a tyrant-reign. 
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What havoc now shall thin oar race, 
When every petty clerk in place, 
To prove his taste, and seem polite, 
Will feed on Geeae both noon and nightl"^ 

(I) Tbe obteTTation i>f Lear adminblj portnja (be ifeophancy of utolUlH 

"Ltar. Thou taut leaa m foniHi'i dog buk et ebeggul 

Gla. Jlj, Sit. 

Liar. And the ciutun mufma (bo cuir There ttaou roigfaui; bebold ttae 
great iinAgf of Authority : a do^i obeyed in offlcef " 

The Tee] mond, taoiiei«r, is, tbut those pniie ttae ttaief who ihue In the ipoD, 
uid that in fluteiine the ricea of e Tiberius, > Sdenai eniocei the gnttflcK- 
lion of hii on. Tbns it nes itltb Empion »nd Dudley, the miniiten to Beniy 
the Seventh'i copidity. 



THE LADY AHD THE WASP. 

What whispera must tlie Beauty bear! 
What hourly nonsense haunts her oar I 
Where'er her eyes dupense their charms. 
Impertinence around her Bwarma, 
Did not the tender nonsense strike, 
Contempt and scorn mi^t look dislike ; 
Forbidding airs might thin the place, 
The slightest flap a fly can chase: 
But who can drive the nimi'rouB breed t — 
Chase one, another will succeed. 
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Who knows a fool^ must know his brother; 
One fop will recommend another: 
And with this plague she's rightly curst, 
Because she listened to the first.^ 

As Doris, at her toilette's duty, 
Sate meditating on her beauty. 
She now was pensive, now was gay. 
And loll'd the sultry hours away. 

As thus in indolence she lies, 
A giddy Wasp around her flies; 
He now advances, now retires, 
Now to her neck and cheek aspires. 
Her &n in vain defends her charms, 
Swift he returns, again alarms; 
For by repulse he bolder grew, 
Perch'd on her lip, and sipt the dew. 

She frowns, — she frets. " Good gods !" she cries, 
" Protect me from these teazing flies : 
Of all the plagues that heaven hath sent, 
A Wasp is most impertinent." 

The hovering insect thus complain'd, — 
'^ Am I then slighted, scom'd, disdain'dl 
Can such oflence your anger wake? 
'Twas beauty caused the bold mistake. 
Those cheny lips that breathe perfume. 
That cheek so ripe with youthful bloom. 
Made me with strong desbre pursue 
The &irest peach that ever grewi" 

" Strike him not, Jenny ! " Doris cries, 
" Nor murder Wasps like vulgar flies ; 

(1) Flattery, like strife, is as when one letteth out water ; the first drop soon 
becomes the stealthy stream, which undermines the judgment, and prostrates 
the reputation ! 



For though he's free, (to do him right,) 
The creature's civil and polite." ' 

In ecstaaieB, away he posts; 
"Where'er he came, tie fevour boaste; 
Bn^, how her sweetest tea he sips, 
And shows the sugar on his lips. 

The hint atami'd the forward crew; 
Sure of success, away they flew ; 
They share the dainties of the day, 
Bound her with airy music play : 
And now they flutter, now they rest, 
Kow soar again, and skim her breast. 
Nor were they banish'd till she found 
Tliat Wasps have stings, and felt the wound.^ 
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THE BTILL -AND THE MASTIFF. 

Seek you to train your fevourite hojt 
Each caution, eveiy care employ; 
And ere you venture to confide, 
Let his preceptor's heart be tried : 
Weigh well bis manners, life, and scope ; 
On these depends thy future hope. 

As on a time, in peaceful reign, 
A Bull enjo/d the flowery plain, 
A Mastiff pass'd; inflamed vitb ire. 
His eyeballs shot indignant fire; 
He foam'd, he raged with thirst of blood, — 

— Spurning the ground, the monarch stood, 



FABLE IX. .41 

And roared alond: '' Suspend the fight; 
In a whole skin go sleep to-night; 
Or tell me, ere the battle rage> 
What wrongs provoke thee to engage 1 
Is it ambition fires thy breast, 
Or ayarice, that ne'er can rest) 
^ From these alone unjustly springs 
The world-destroying wrath of kings." 

The surly Mastiff thus returns : 
" Within my bosom, glory bums. 
Like heroes of eternal name. 
Whom poets sing, I fight for fame. 
The butcher's spirit-stirring mind 
To daily war my youth inclined; 
He train'd me to heroic deed, 
Taught me to conquer or to bleed.*' 

** Curs'd Dog," the Bull replied, " no more 
I wonder at thy thirst of gore; 
For thou beneath a butcher train'd. 
Whose hands with cruelty are stain'd, 
His daily murders in thy view 
Must, like thy tutor, blood pursue. 
Take, then, thy fiite !" With goring wound 
At once he lifts him from the ground : 
Aloft the sprawling hero flies, 
Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies.^ 

(1) The following lines from Dryden's translation of Juvenal, illustrate the 
application of the above fable : 

" Children like tender osiers take the bow, 
And as they first are fashion'd, always grow, 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age, we are by second nature, prone." 
It IB similar to the &ble in ^sop, where the man about to be executed for a 
crime, bites his mother's ear off, when pretending to kiss her, because she had not 
corrected him for a theft when a boy. Compare also Aristotle's Ethics, book ii. 
Cowper's Tirocinium, and Montaigne's Essays, ch. 25. 






THE ELEPHANT AND THE BOOESELLEB. 

Thb maa who with undaunted toils 
Sails unknown seas to unknown soils. 
With various wonders feasts his sight: 
What stranger wonders does lie write t 
We read, and in description view, 
Creatures, which Adam never knew ; 
For when we risk no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction. 
Those things that startle me or you, 
I grant are Btrange, yet may be true. 



FABUS Z. 43 

Who doubts that Elephants are found 
For science and for sense renown'dl^ 
Borri records their strength of parts, 
Extent of thought, and skill in arts; 
How they perform the law's decrees, 
And save the state^ the hangman's fees ; 
And how by travel understand 
The language of another land. 
Let those who question this report, 
To Pliny's ancient page resort.^ 
How leam'd was that sagacious breed ! 
Who now (like them), the Greek can read? 

As one of these, in days of yore. 
Rummaged a shop of learning o'er; 
Not, like our modem dealers, minding 
Only the margin's breadth and binding ; 
A book his curious eye detains, 
Where, with exactest care and pains. 
Were every beast and bird portray'd. 
That e'er the search of man survey'd; 
Their natures and their powers were writ 
With all the pride of human wit. 
The page, he, with attention spread, 
And thus remark'd on what he read:-^- 

'' Man with strong reason is endow'd, 
A beast, scarce instinct is allow'd : 



(1) See Plutarch on the ''Craftmess of Aniixials," -who reports that the 
elephant of King Poms, drew out the javelins firom the bodies of the wounded, 
with complete surgical skill ! Borri was a Milanese quack. 

(2) Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 29. " I have seen," says Arrian, "an elephant having 
a cymbal hung at each leg, and another fastened to his trunk, at the sound of 
which all the others danced round about him, rising and bending at certain 
cadences, as if they were guided by the instrument, and it was delightful to 
hear this harmony." 



44 FABLE X. 

But let this author's worth be tried, 
'Tis plain that neither was his guide. 
Can he discern the different natures, 
And weigh the power of other creatures, 
Who by the partial work hath shown, 
He knows so little of his own? 
How wisely is the spaniel drawn! 
Did man from him, first learn to fawn 1 
A dog, — ^proficient in the trade, — 
He, the chief flatterer Nature made? 
Gk), Man ! the ways of courts discern, 
Youll find a spaniel still might learn. 
How can the fox's theft and plunder 
Provoke his censure or his wonder? 
From courtiers' tricks and lawyers' arts, 
The fox might well improve his parts. 
The lion, wolf, and tiger's brood. 
He curses, for their thirst of blood: 
But is not man to man a prey?^ 
Beasts kill for hunger, men for pay." 

The Bookseller, who heard him speak. 
And saw him turn a page of Qreek, 
Thought, ** What a genius have I found I" 
Then thus address'd with bow profound : . 

" Leam'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen 
Against the senseless sons of men. 
Or write the history of Siam, 
No man is better pay than I am ; 
Or, since you're leam'd in Greek, let's see 
Something against the Trinity." ^ 

( 1 ) " ' Jam serpentum major concordia. Parcit 
Cognatifl maeulis similU fera."— Juyekal. 

(2) This line intimates the tendency of the age towards fireethinkers, when every 



When wrinklitig with a Bnoer, his trunk, 
"Friend," quoth the Elephant, "you're drunk j 
E'en keep your money, and bo wise ; 
Loave man on man, to criticise I 
For that you ne'er can want a pen, 
Among the senBeless eons of men. 
They unprovok'd, will court the fray; — 
— Envy's a sharper spur, — than pay, — 
No author ever spared a brother; 
Wits are game-cocks, to one another." ' 

iciiblilei iiiatut tb« tmlh, fBund a irelnine fcom th< public, md pnifli tnm rhe 
pmi. Initeid of punlabmeiil in the pillocyl' 

(1) The abdie tublB, lile many of ourpon'i.fi ratketacoinptlation of umtttc 
eiponuet of leraral Cnulti, tban an application id one ; nereilhelets tlic caTioui 
riialiT of aathon, and lie Ulibeiallty of critloi, are paitlcslulj Bip»ed. No 

malice, si asDcletyof pcohiied wila, di popalur crillci. Thr iKnoiance; of the 
laltei ordei hai been well eipoied by Lord Byron in hli Brgllth Bardi and 
Scotch Kevieweti: their ijiiberallly ii amuiingly reptoicil, In the fbllc wing itory 
flom Boecalini, 

dmtar to pick the cbaT ftom the eoni !□ ■ lacic of irheal, wbiih had Juit 
bem thmbed out. Ttae critic haring completed ths talk with great iaduitry 
and pleaaure, ApoUo pieiented him with,— the chaff for hli liauble I " 



THE PEACOCK, THE TUEKEY, AND THE GOOSE. 

In beauty, faults conapicuouB grow; 
The BmalleBt epeck is seen od snow. 

As near a bam, fay hunger led, 
A Peacock with the poultry fed, 
All view'd him with an envious eye. 
And mock'd hia gaudy pagaantry. 
He, conscious of superior merit. 
Contemns their baee reviling spirit; 



FABLE XI, 47 

His state and dignity assumes, 
And to the sun displays his plumes, 
Which, like the heaven's o'er-arching skies^ 
Are spangled with a thousand eyes. 
The circling rays, and varied light, 
At once confound their dazzled sight; 
On every tongue detraction bums, 
And malice prompts their spleen by tums.^ 

" Mark with what insolence and pride 
The creature takes his haughty stride,*' — 
The Turkey cries. " Can spleen contain? 
Sure never bird was half so vain; 
But were intrinsic merit seen. 
We Turkeys have the whiter skin." 

From tongue to tongue they caught abuse, 
And next was heard the hiss^ig Goose : 
" What hideous legs ! what filthy claws ! 
I scorn to censure little flaws; 
Then what a horrid squalling throat ! 
E'en owls are firighted at the note." 

" True : those are feults," the Peacock cries, 
" My scream, my shanks, you may despise ; 
But such blind critics rail in vain ; 
What, overlook my radiant train 1 
Know, did my legs (your scorn and sport), 
The Turkey, or the Goose, support, 
And did ye scream with harsher sound. 
Those faults in you, had ne'er been found : 
To all apparent beauties blind. 
Each blemish strikes an envious mind." 



(1) Jealousy has been well defined to be the art by which we punish ourselves 
for being Inferior to another. 



Thus in assemblies Iiave I seen 
A nymph, of brigliteBt charms and mi 
Wake envy in eaoh ugly feoe, 
And buzzing Bcaadal fillH the place.' 



;,.^ei*: 



CUPID, HYMEN, AND PLUTUS. 

As Cupid in Cythera'a grave 
Employ'd the lesser powers of Love ; 
Some shape the bow, or fit the string, 
Some give the taper shaft its wing, 
Or turn the polish'd quiver's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper'd gold. 

Amidst their toil and various care 
Thus Hymen, with assuming air, 
Address'd the god : " Thou purblind Chit, 
Of awkward and ill-judging wit, 



50 FABLE XII. 

If matches are not better made, 
At once I must forswear my trade. 
You send me such ill-coupled folks. 
That 'tis a shame to sell them yokes. 
They squabble for a pin, a feather, 
And wonder how they came together. 
The husband's sullen, dogged, shy. 
The wife grows flippant in reply : 
He loves command and due restriction, 
And she as well likes contradiction : 
She never slavishly submits. 
She'll have her will, or have her fits. 
He this way tugs, she t' other draws; 
The man grows jealous, and with cause. 
Nothing can save him but divorce, 
And here the wife complies, of course." ^ 

" When," says the boy, " had I to do 
With either your affairs, or you? 
I never idly spend my darts; 
You trade in mercenary hearts. 
For settlements the lawyer's fee'd; 
Is my hand witness to the deed? 
If they like cat and dog agree, 
Go rail at Plutus, not at me." 

Plutus appear'd, and said, " 'Tis true. 
In marriage, gold is all their view; 
They seek not beauty, wit, or sense. 
And love is seldom the pretence. 
All offer incense at my shrine. 
And I alone the bargain sign. 

(1) " When souls that should agree to will the same, 
To have one common object for their wishes, 
Look different ways, regardless of each other. 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues ! — Rows. 



How can Belinda blame her fate? 
She only ask'd a great estate. 
Doris wftB rieh enough, 'tis true. 
Her lord must give her title too; 
Aud every man, or rich or poor, 
A fortune asks, and asks no more." 
Avarice, whatever shape it bears, 
Must still be coupled with its cares.' 

ovfitDUanesflj evil at all limes, is especially flagitious 



THE TAME STAO. 

As a young Stag the thicket pa^, 
The branches held his antlers fast ; 
A clown, who saw the captive hung, 
Across the homa his halter flung. 

Now safely hamper'd in the cotd, 
He bore tbo present to his lord. 
His lord nas pleased, as wtia the clown, 
When he was tipp'd with half-anjrown. 
The Stag was brought before his wife; 
The tender lady begg'd hia life ; 



FABLE XIII. 53 

" How sleek s the skin ! how speck'd like ermine ! 
Sure never creature was so charming!" 

At first within the yard confined, 
He flies and hides from all mankind; 
Now bolder grown, with fix'd amaze. 
And distant awe, presumes to gaze ; 
Munches the linen on the lines. 
And on a hood or apron dines, 
He steals my little master's bread, 
Follows the servants to be fed, 
Nearer and nearer now he stands, 
To feel the praise of patting hands; 
Examines every fist for meat. 
And, though repulsed, disdains retreat; 
Attacks again with levell'd horns. 
And man, that was his terror, scorns. 

Such is the country maiden's fright. 
When first a redcoat is in sight; 
Behind the door she hides her face. 
Next time, at distance, eyes the lace. 
She now can all his terrors stand. 
Nor from his squeeze withdraws her hand. 
She plays familiar, in his arms. 
And every soldier hath his charms : 
From tent to tent she spreads her flame ; 
For custom conquers fear and shame. ^ 

(1) Added to the truth of the old adage illustrated here, that "familiarity 
breeds contempt," yie may observe, that nothing is more sure to disappoint 
expectation, than injudicious association. Boldness and freedom united with 
ignorance, form the basis of vulgarity ; and low acquaintances, like dirty dogs, 
soil those most, whom they fawn most upon. 

" Nil adeo magnum, nee tam mirabile quicquam, 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim." — Lucret. 2, 



V. 



THE MONKEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WOELD. 
A MONKET, to reform the times, 
ReHolved to visit foreign climes; 
For men in distant r^ona roam 
To bring politer manners home.' 
So forth he &ree, all toil defies : 
Misfortune serves to make us wise.^ 

At length the treacherous snare was laid; 
Poor Pug was caught; to town convey'dj 
There sold. (How envied was his doom. 
Made captive in a lady's room !) 
Proud, as a lover, of hia chains, 
He, daj by day, her favour gaina 

ot slwayi. 
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Whene'er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls, with mimic play 

He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 

Like any other gentleman. 

In visits, too, his parts and wit, 

When jests grew dull, were sure to hit. 

Proud with applause, he thought his mind 

In every courtly art refined ; 

Like Orpheus, burnt with public zeal, 

To civilize the Monkey- weal; 

So watch'd occasion, broke his chain. 

And sought his native woods again. 

The hairy sylvans round him press, 
Astonish'd at his strut and dress: 
Some praise his sleeve, and others gloat 
Upon his rich embroider'd coat. 
His dapper perriwig commending, 
With the black tail behind depending ; 
His powder'd back, above, below, 
Like hoary frosts, or fleecy snow ; 
But all, with envy and desire, 
His fluttering shoulder-knot admire. 

" Hear and improve," he pertly cries, 
" I come to make a nation wise. 
Weigh your own worth ; support your place. 
The next in rank to human race. 
In cities long I pass'd my days. 
Conversed with men, and leam'd their ways. 
Their dress, their courtly manners see ; 
Reform your state, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? in flattery deal; 
Your scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 



>■ 



5S FABLE XIV. 

Seem only to regard your friends, 
But use them for your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit, 
Be prompt to lie, whene'er 'tis fit. 
Bend all your force to spatter merit ; 
Scandal is conversation's spirit. 
Boldly to everything pretend, 
And men your talents shall commend. 
I knew the great. Observe me right ; 
So shall you grow, like man, polite." 

He spoke and bow'd. With muttering jaws, 
The wondering circle grinn'd applause. 

Now, warm'd with malice, envy, spite. 
Their most obUging friends they bite ; 
And, fond to copy human ways, 
Practise new mischiefs all their days. 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for school, 
With travel finishes the fool ; 
Studious of every coxcomb's airs. 
He drints, games, dresses, whores, and sweare ; 
O'erlooks with scorn all virtuous arts. 
For vice is fitted to his parts.^ 

(I) Wisdom is the result of observation and thought, — the one acquires, the 
other digests, the mental food. Hence the advantages of foreign travel can 
be only assured to a disposition possessing both these qualities, nor would 
Telemachus have turned out better than an accomplished rake, except the 
natural pliability of youth — ** Cereus vel in vitium vel in virtutem flecti " — 
had been properly directed by Mentor. Otherwise association with adepts in 
the vices which " flesh is heir to," and the endeavour to show the same free- 
dom in act, which the custom of other countries may sanction, break down the 
bulwarks of the character, unsupported as the latter often is in youth, by moral 
courage to refuse, and the evil example spreads : — 

*' Dedit banc contagio labem, 
£t dabit in plures." 
e advice of Polonius to Laertes in Shakspear's Hamlet, Act i. sc. 3, otight 
*' charactered " in every young traveller's memory. 



THE PHILOSOraER AND TBE PHEASANTS. 

The Sage, awaked at early day. 
Through the deep forest took his way ; 
Drawn by the music of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he roves ; 
From tree to tree the warbling throats 
Prolong the aweet alternate notes. 
But where he past, be terror threw. 
The song broke short, the warblers flew; 
The thrushes chatter'd with afii-ight, 
And nightingales abhorr'd his sight; 



58 FABLE XV. 

All animals before him ran, 

To shun the hatefdl sight of man. 

"Whence is this dread of every creature? - 
Fly they our figure or our nature?" 

As thus he walk'd in musing thought, 
His ear imperfect accents caught. 
With cautious step he nearer drew, 
By the thick shade con^al'd from view. 
High on the branch a fteasant stood, 
Around her all her listening brood ; 
Proud of the blessings of her nest, 
She thus a mother's care express'd : 

" No dangers here shall circumvent ; 
Within the woods enjoy content. 
Sooner the hawk or vulture trust 
Than man, of animals the worst : 
In him ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kind. 
The sheep, whose annual fleece is dyed 
To guard his health, and serve his pride; 
Forced from his fold and native plain. 
Is, in the cruel shambles, slain. 
The swarms who, with industrious skill, 
His hives with wax and honey fill. 
In vain whole summer days employed ; 
Their stores are sold, the race destroy'd. 
What tribute from the goose is paid 1 
Does not her wing all science aid ? ^ 

(1) It is strange how the plumage of one goose, serves the passion of another, 
and the feather of the bird aids the enunciation of the venomous spleen of 
the man I The quill is, — 

" Tom from its parent-bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men !" — Byron. 



Does it not lovera' hearts explain. 

And drudge to raise the merchant's gain) 

What now rewards this general uset 

He takea the quills, and eata the goose. 

Man then avoid, detest his ways. 

So safety shall prolong your days. 

When aerrices are thus acquitted. 

Be sure we Pheasaats must be spitted." ' 
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THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE, 

A PIN who long had seirved a beauty. 
Proficient in the toilet's duty, 
Had forci'd her slcCTe, confined her hair; 
Or given !ier knot a Btnarter air ; 
Now nearest to her heart waa placed 
Now in her manteau's tail disgraced; 
But could Bhe partial Fortune blame, 
Who saw her lovers, served the same? 
At length from all her honours cast. 
Through various turns of life she past: 



FABLE XVI. 61 

Now glitter'd on a tailor's arm, 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm ; 
Now, ranged within a miser's coat, 
Contributes to his yearly groat; 
Now, raised again from low approach, 
She visits in the doctor's coach : 
Here, there, by various fortime tost. 
At last in Gresham-hall was lost.^ 
Charm'd with the winders of the show, 
On every side, above, below, 
She now of this or that, inquires ; 
What least was understood, admires. 
'Tis plain each thing so struck her mind. 
Her head's of virtuoso kind. 

" And pray what's this, and this, dear Sir?" 
" A Needle," says the' interpreter. 
She knew the name ; and thus the fool 
Address'd her, as a tailor's tool. 

'* A needle with that filthy stone. 
Quite idle, all with rust o'ergrown ! 
You better might employ your parts, 
And aid the sempstress in her arts ; 
But tell me how the friendship grew 
Between that paltry flint and youl" 

" Friend," says the Needle, " cease to blame ; 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'st thou the loadstone's power and art. 
That virtue, virtues can impart] 

(1) This was originally the house of the celebrated founder of the Royal 
Exchange, who not content with other munificent acts towards his fellow- 
citizens, converted his own dwelling into a museum. The Royal Society ori- 
ginated here in 1645. For an account of the building, see a most excellent 
work called " The Curiosities of London," by John Timbs, Esq., F.S. A. 
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Of all his talents I partake, 

Who then can such a friend forsake t 

"Tie I direct the pilot's hand 

To shnn the rocks and treacherous sand : 

By me the distant world is known, 

And either India is our own. 

Had I with milliners heen bred, 

Wliat had I beenf the guide of thread, 

And drudged as vulgar Needles do. 

Of no more consequenoe than yon." ' 

tl) IgnoTBiuw BJid presumptiaii are cmnmoa associates; hence iv« undcnate 
olherSpIn proportion as we exalt iMUBel¥ea, and in iKith cbssSt from beii^ milled 
bj eilenial appearances, to the neglect of inherent "orth. Yet even the toad 
boars Home Jewel within him, and eveiy creatnre it valuable for its final 

knowledge they profess lo geek, and indeed (here aie few >pecttcle> more 
absurd, than that of the selC-inBtltuted cheat, pihned off by multiludea, who pay 
Iheii shilling to tee some ropresentation of twenty dKbnnl lopicj in an hour, 
and chink thej hmvo really derived sound practical infbnnaCion upon them, and 
an suddenly ttansformed into people of icience, by a hurried ten minutes' 
address from the lecturer 1 It ji not erei; day, that Uinerva alirti tima the 
head eren of a Jove-like Crichton,— full; armed [ 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DOG AMD THE WOLF, 

A WOLF, with hunger, fierce and bold. 
Ravaged Ihe plains, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood, secure he lay. 
The thefts of night regaled the day. 
In vain the shepherd's wakeful care 
Had spread the toils, and watch'd the snare; 
In VEun the dog pursued bis pace. 
The fleeter robber mock'd the chase. 

Aa Lightfoot ranged the forest round, 
By chance bis foe's retreat he found. 



G4 FABLE XVIL 

" Let us awhile the war suspend, 
And reason as from friend to friend." 

"A truce!" replies the Wolf. *Tis done. 
The Dog the parley thus begun. 

'* How can that strong intrepid mind 
Attack a weak defenceless kind? 
Those jaws should prey on nobler food, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood- 
Great souls with generous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. 
How harmless is our fleecy care ! 
Be brave, and let thy mercy spare." 

"Friend," says the wolf, "the matter weigh;. 
Nature design'd us beasts of prey; 
As such, when hunger finds a treat, 
'Tis necessary Wolves should eat. i 

If, mindftd of the bleating weal, 
Thy bosom bum with real zeal, 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beseech; 
To him repeat the moving speech : 
A Wolf eats sheep but now and then, 
Ten thousands are devour'd by men. 
An open foe may prove a curse. 
But a pretended friend is worse." ^ 

(1) As equivocation has been well termed a lie without the courage of it, 
seeing that it is a lie gtmrded, so the " acting a lie," as Robert Hall expressed 
it, shows the same tortuous spirit, with double the malignity. But of aU lies, 
deception in pretended friendship, and an hjrpocritical assumption of honourable 
feeling, are the most destructive ; for when detected, they impair man's opinion 
of virtue, by showing how close its counterfeit may come to it : this caused the 
poignancy of David's grief. (Ps. Iv. 12.) But this should teach us that con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth, and that according to the old proverb quoted 
by Aristotle, (Eth. b. viii. c. 4,) "it is impossible for men to know one another 
before they have eaten a stated quantity of salt together ;" upon which remark 
Cicero's rule is founded, " Omnino amicitis, corroboratis jam confirmatisque, et 
ingeniis et statibus Judicandae sunt." — Cic. de Amicit. c. 20. 



THE PAINTEE WHO PLEASED NOBODY AND 
BVERTBODT. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view.^ 

The traveller leaping o'er those bounds, 

The credit of his book confounds. 

Who with his toi^^e hath armies routed, 

Makes e'en his real courage doubted.^ * 

But flattery never seems absurd, 

The flatter'd always take your word : 

Impossibilities seem just. 

They take the strongest praise on trust. 



(1) VldeArlit. 

(S) Which It 1 

"uavellsr'itilei' 
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Hyperboles, though ne'er so great, 
Will Btill come short of self-conceit. 

So very like, a Painter drew, 
That every eye, the picture knew. 
He hit complexion, feature, air, . 
So just, the life itself was there. 
No flattery with his colours laid. 
To bloom restored the faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length ; 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of age and youth. 

He lost his friends, his practice fail'd; 
Truth should not always be reveal'd.^ 
In dusty piles his pictures lay. 
For no one sent the second pay. 
Two bustos, fraught with every grace, 
A Venus' and Apollo's fece. 
He placed in view ; resolved to please, 
Whoever sat, he drew from these. 
From these corrected every feature, 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

All things were set, the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb; 
My Lord appear'd, and seated right. 
In proper attitude and light. 
The Painter look'd, he sketch'd the piece, 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guide's air; 
— " Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there 



(1) Truth, like the shower-bath, lequires in most men, a preparative discipline- 
before their nerves are rendered capable of l[)earing the shock of It. 
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Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire. 
The features, fraught with sense and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you shall view 
As much, as paint and art can do." 

" Observe the work I " — My Lord replied 
"Till now I thought my mouth was wide 
Besides^ my nose is somewhat long; 
Dear Sir, for me, 'tis fex too young." 

" Oh ! pardon me, (the artist cried) 
In this, we Painters must decide. 
The piece, e'en common eyes must strike, 
•I warrant it extremely like." 

My Lord examined it anew ; 
No looking-glass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came, with borrow'd grace 
He, from his Venus, form'd her face. 
Her lover praised the Painter's art, — 
— So like the picture in his heart ! 
To every age, some charm he lent. 
E'en beauties were almost content. 

Through all the town, his art they praised; 
His custom grew, his price was raised. 
Had he the real likeness shown, 
Would any man the picture own? 
But when thus happily he wrought. 
Each found the likeness in his thought.^ 

(1) See some admirable remarks upon the nature of vanity in Montaigne's 
Essays, p. 173, Hazlitt's ed. : also Arist. Ethics, b. iv. c. 7. The man who relies 
for his success, like the painter in the fable, upon the vanity of the world, draws 
upon a bank which never fails to honour such cheques at sight ; for pride and 
self-love within the heart, hold common cause for its destruction with the 
falsehood and flattery of the world outside, and no man would ever be duped 
by another, except h« bad first played the knave to himself ! ^ 



THE LION AKD THE CUB. 

How fond are men of rule and place, 
Who cotirt it from the mean and basel 
These cannot bear an equal nigh, 
But from superior merit fly.' 
They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 
And lose their hours in ale and smoke. 
There o'er some petty club preride; 
So poor, 80 paltiy, is their pride ! 
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Nay, e'en with fools, whole nights will sit, 
In hopes to be supreme in wit. 
If these can read, to these I write, 
To set their worth in truest light. 

A Lion-cub, of sordid mind. 
Avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 
With asses all his time he spent. 
Their club's perpetual president. 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs ; 
An ass in everything but ears ! 
If e'er his Highness meant a joke, 
They grinn'd applause before he spoke ; 
But at each word what shouts of praise ! 
" Grood gods! how natural he brays 1" 

Elate with flattery and conceit. 
He seeks his royal sire's retreat; 
Forward, and fond to show his parts. 
His Highness brays; the Lion starts. 

" Puppy ! that cursed vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation : 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race. 
Are trumpets of their own. disgrace." 

" Why so severe?" the Cub replies, 
" Our senate always held me wise." 

" How weak is pride !" returns the sire; 
" All fools are vain when fools admire ! 
But know, what stupid asses prize. 
Lions and noble beasts despise." ^ 

(1) It is the characteristic of vulgar minds to grow close to earth, like 
the mushroom, rather than to tower to heaven, like the oak ; and low natures, 
whose only relic of perhaps, noble descent, is an appetency of power, seek the 
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THE OLD HEN AKD THE COCK, 

— " Restbuk your child!" you'll soon believe 
The text which Bays we epning from Eve,^ 

Ab an old Hen led forth her train, 
And seem'd to peck to ahow the grain, 
She raked the chaff, she scratch'd the ground. 
And glean'd the spacious yard around : 
A giddy chick, to try her wings. 
On the well's narrow margin eprings. 
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And prone she drops. The mother's breast 
All day with sorrow was possest. 

A Cock she met; her son she knew; 
And in her heart affection grew. 

*' My Son," says she, " I grant your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares. 
I see you vigorous, strong, and bold; 
I hear with joy your triumphs told. 
'Tis not from Cocks thy fete I dread ; 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well; that fetal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counsel on thy breast ; 
To the just gods I leave the rest." 

He thank'd her care ; yet day by day 
tHis bosom bum'd to disobey. 
And every time the well he saw, 
Scom'd in his heart the foolish law : 
Near and more near, each day he drew. 
And long'd to try the dangerous view. 

** Why was this idle charge?" he cries; 
'' Let courage, female fears despise. 
Or did she doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injunction gavel 
Or does her harvest store the place, 
A treasure for her younger race? 
And would she thus my search prevent? 
I stand resolved, and dare th' event." 

Thus said, he mounts the margin's round. 
And pries into the depth profound. 
He stretch'd his neck, and from below 
With stretching neck advanced a foe : 



With wrath his nifSed plumes he rears, 
The foe with ruffled plumes appeara ; 
Threat answer'd threat, his foxy grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew ; 
But when the watery death he found. 
He thus lamented as he drown'd : 

" I ne'er had been in this condition, 
But for mj mother's prohibition." ' 



er «uh of tbeir young prince? 
I of his ippetites. Ttala ttaii 
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THE EATCATC13ER AND CATS. 

The rats by night suet misoliief did, 
Betty was every, morning chid : 
They undermined whole sides of hacon, 
Her cheese was sapp'd, her tarts were taken ; 
Her pasties, fenced with thickest paste, 
Were all demoliah'd and laid. waste : 
She cursed the Cat, for want of duty, 
Who left her foes a constant booty. 

An engineer, of noted skill, 
Engaged to stop the growing ill. 
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From room to room he now surveys 
Their haunts, their works, their secret ways ; 
Finds where they *scape an ambuscade, 
And whence the nightly sally's made. 

An envious Cat from place to place, 
Unseen, attends his silent pace : 
She saw that if his trade went on. 
The purring race must be imdone ; 
So secretly removes his baits. 
And every stratagem defeats. 

Again he sets the poison'd toils. 
And puss again the labour foils. 

" What foe, to frustrate my designs. 
My schemes thus nightly countermines'?" 
Incensed, he cries; "this very hour 
The wretch shall bleed beneath my power." 

So said, a pond'rous trap he brought. 
And in the fact poor Puss was caught. 

** Smuggler," says he, " thou shaJt be made 
A victim to our loss of trade." 

The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom sues : 
" A sister of the science spare ; 
One interest is o\ir common, care." 
"What insolence!" the man replied; 
"Shall Cats with us, the game divide? 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguished, or expell*d the land, 
We Ratcatchers might raise our fees. 
Sole guardians of a nation's cheese 1" 

A Cat, who saw the lifted knife. 
Thus spoke, and saved her sister's life : 



FABLE XXI. 

" In every age and clime v6 see 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching; 
'Squire Btigmatizes 'squire for poaohii^ ; 
Beauties with beauties are in arms, 
And scandal pelts eaoh othei's charms ; 
Kings, too, their neighbour kings dethrone. 
In hope to make the world their own : 
But let as limit our desires, 
Not war like beautiea, kings, and 'squires ; 
For though we both one prey pursue, 
There's game enough for us and you." ' 
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THE GOAT WITHOUT A BEAED. 

'Tib certain that the modish passions 
Descend among the crowd, like fashions. 
ExciiBe me, then, if pride, conceit, 
(The manners of the fair and great) 
I give to monkeys, assea, dogs, 
Fleas, owls, goats, butterflies, and hogs. 
I say that these are proud, what theal 
I never s^d they equal men. 

A Goat (as vain as Goat can be) 
Affected singularity : 
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• 

Whene'er a thymy bank he found, 
He roU'd upon the fragrant ground, 
And then with fond attention stood, 
Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

" I hate my frowzy beard," he cries, 
"My youth is lost in this disguise. 
Did not the females know my vigour, 
Well might they loath this reverend figure." 

Resolved to smooth his shaggy &ce, 
He sought the barber of the place, 
A flippant monkey, spruce and smart. 
Hard by, profess'd the dapper art. 
His pole with pewter basins hung. 
Black rotten teeth in order strung. 
Ranged cups, that in the window stood. 
Lined with red rags, to look like blood, 
Did well his threefold trade explain. 
Who shaved, drew teeth, and breathed a vein.^ 

The Goat he welcomes with an air. 
And seats him in his wooden chair : 
Mouth, nose, and cheek, the lather hides ; 
Light, smooth, and swift, the razor glides. 

" I hope your custom. Sir," says Pug, 
" Sure never fiice was half so smug !" 

The Goat, impatient for applause. 
Swift to the neighbouring hill withdraws; 
The shaggy people grinn'd and stared, — 

— *' Heyday! what's here? without a beard! 
Say, brother, whence the dire disgrace? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your fece?" — 

(1) This is a graphic description of the ancient signs of the barbers, who, as is 

" hnown, formerly Joined the art of " chirurgery " to that of shaving and 

g hair. For an account of their " art and mystery," see Knight's London. 
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When thus the fop with smiles of scorn : 
" Are beards by civil nations worn? — 
E'en Muscovites have mow'd their chins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
And bear about the hairy load? 
Whene'er we through the village stray, 
Are we not mock'd along the way, 
Insulted with loud shouts of scorn, 
By boys, our beards disgraced and torn?" 

" Were you no more with Goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reason well ;" 
Replies a bearded chief. " Beside, 
If boys can mortify thy pride, 
How wilt thou stand the ridicule 
Of our whole flock? Affected fool ! 
Coxcombs, distinguish'd from the rest, 
To all but coxcombs are a jest." ^ 

(1) This fable is somevhat akin to that of the Fox without a Tail, in JEsop, 
although what is there represented as a dexterous subterfuge to conceal a mis- 
foTtune, is here the voluntary act of self-conceit. La Fontaine has copied ^sop, 
liv. V. 5. 

Eccentricity frequently passes for talent, because it happens sometimes to be 
associated with it, so that many shallow-witted pretenders voluntarily copy the 
one, in hopes of obtaining the fame of the other. Hence arise brusquerie and 
rudeness in quacks and pedants, because Abemethy happened to be uncivilized 
and Porson and Parr unpresentable. This is a flimsy veil for deficient endow- 
ment ; as well might the man who had a wart on his nose, like Oliver Cromwell, 
arrogate the genius of the great Protector : rather let us consider eccen- 
tricity as a defect to be avoided, than a virtue to be copied, and deem that the 
house of the mind, is but a paltry lodging, il^ cannot find room for two inmates 
together,— talent and propriety. 




THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CATS. 

Who frieadBhip with a knaye hath made, 
la judged a partner in the trada 
The matroD who conducts abroad 
A willing nymph, is thought a bawd ; 
And if a modest girl is seen 
With one who cuf es a lover's spleen. 
We guess her not eitremely nice, 
And only wish to know her price. 
'Tis thus that on the choice of frienda 
Our good or evil came depends.' 
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A wrinkled faag, of wicked fame. 
Beside a little smoky flame 
Sate hovering, pinch'd with age and frost ; 
Her shriveird hands, with veins emboss'd, 
Upon her knees her weight sustains, 
While palsy shook her crazy brains: 
She mumbles forth her backward prayers/ 
An. untamed scold of fourscore years: 
About her swarm'd a numerous brood 
Of Cats, who, lank with hunger, mew'd.^ 

Teased with their cries her choler grew. 
And thus she sputter'd, " Hence, ye crew ! 
Fool that I was, to entertain 
Such impS; such fiends, a hellish train! 
Had ye been never housed and nursed, 
I for a witch had ne'er been cursed. 
To you I owe, that crowds of boys 
Worry me with eternal noise; 
Straws laid across, my pace retard. 
The horseshoe's nail'd, — each threshold's guard 1^ — 
The stunted broom, the wenches hide. 
For fear that I should up and ride; 

(1) For an account of witches and the act of James, which, as Oifford says, 
" decreed death for a variety of impossible crimes," see his note to Massinger's 
play, ** A new Way to pay old Debts : " also the learned notes by Drake, in his 
work of " Shakspeare and his Times.'* The following is a description of a 
witch's abode, by Spenser, (Faerie Queen, b. ill. c. 7.) 

" There in a gloomy hollow glen, she found 
A little cottage, built of stickes and reedes. 
In homely wise, and wal'd with sods around. 
In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weedes 
And wilful want, all carelesse of her nepdes. 
So choosing solitarie to abide 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds, 
And hellish arts, from people she might hide, 
And hurt far off unknowne, whomever she envide." 

(2) Vide Shakspear : Macbeth, Act iv. (3) Vide Drake, supra, 

Q 



They stiok with pins my bleeding seat, 
And bid me show my secret teat." 

" To hear you prate would vex a saint; 
Who hath most reason of oomplaint 1 " 
Replies a Cat ; " Let's come to proof. 
Had we ne'er Ht&rved beneath your roof, 
We bad, like others of our race. 
In credit lived, as beaata of chaae. 
'Tis infamy to serve a hag; 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ! 
And boys against our lives combine, 
Because, 'tis said, your Cats have nine." ^ 

) EipedLencJ, IhM plMsLlile clisat foi glosiing ettor, frequonlly Lqtiucei 
I ID se\Eci tbeir acqu^ntuice for some temporarr «nd. but as the world 
len th« virtue Lt has not," it izumediAtely reckona a man's mere ac- 



TUB BDTrEBiXY AND THE SNAIL 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Eemind us of their vulgar race. 

Ab in the sunshine of the mom 
A Butterfly, but newly bom. 
Sate proudly perking on a rose. 
With pert conceit his bosom glows; 
His wings, all glorious to tehold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold. 
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Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Eeflects his eyes and varioiis hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a Snail; 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail 
Crawls o*er the grass, whom when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gardener cries, 
" What means yon peasant's daily toil, 
From choking weeds to rid the soil? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why grows the peach with crimson hue 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 
Were they to feast his taste design'd, 
That vermin of voracious kind? 
Crush then the slow, the pilfering race, 
So purge thy garden from disgrace." 

" What arrogance ! " the Snail replied, 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain. 
Provoked my patience to complain, 
I had conceal'd thy meaner birth. 
Nor traced thee to the scum of earth : 
For scarce nine suns have waked the hours. 
To swell the fruit, and paint the flowers, 
Since I thy humbler life survey'd, 
In base, in sordid guise array'd. 
A hideous insect, vile, unclean. 
You dragged a slow and noisome train, 
And from your spider-bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
I own my humble life, good friend ; 
Snail was I born, and Snail shall end. 
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And, what'a a ButterflyJ at best, 
Ue'e but a caterpillar drest ; 
And all tliy race, a numerouH seed 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed." ^ 



EapecieJIy alM ie this mani- 
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THE SCOLD AND THE PABBOT, 

The husband thua reproved hia wife: 
" Who deals in slander, lives in strife. 
Art thoH the herald of diagrace, 
Denouncing war to all thyracet 
Can nothii^ quell thy thunder's rage, 
Which spares nor friend, nor aex, nor age^ 
That viien tongue of your's, my dear. 
Alarms our neighbours &r and near. 
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Good gods ! 'tis like a rolling river, 
That murmuring flows, and flows for ever! 
Ne'er tired, perpetual discord sowing ! 
Like fame, it gathers strength by going.'* 

** Hey-day," the flippant tongue replies, 
"How solemn is the fool! how wise! 
Is Nature's choicest gift debarr'd ? — 
Nay, frown not, for I will be heard. 
Women of late are finely ridden, 
A Parrot's privilege forbidden ! 
You praise his talk, his squalling song. 
But wives are always in the wrong." 

Now reputations flew in pieces 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces : 
She ran the Parrot's language o'er, 
Bawd, hussy, drunkard, slattern, whore ; 
On all the sex she vents her fury. 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 

At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds; 
All join their forces to confound her. 
Puss spits, the monkey chatters roimd her; 
The yelping cur her heels assaults : 
The magpie blabs out all her faults ;^ 
Poll, in the uproar, from his cage, 
With this rebuke outscream'd her rage : 

" A Parrot is for talking prized, 
But prattling women are despised. 
She who attacks another's honour, 
Draws every living thing upon her : 

(1) "It is better to dwell in the wilderness," says Solomon, "than with 
contentious and an angry woman." Frov. xxi. 19. See also Prov. xxv. 24. 



Thinfc, Madam, when you stretch your lungs, 
That all your neighbours too have tongues : 
One slander must ten thousand get ; 
The world with interest pays the debt."^ 
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THE CUE AND THE MASTIFF. 

A SNEAKING Cur, the master's spy, 
Rewarded for his daily lie, 
With secret jealousies and fears 
Set all ti^ether by the ears. 
Poor puBB to^y was in di^jaee, 
Another cat supplied her place; 
The hound was beat, the Mastiff chid, 
The monkey was the room forbid; 
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Each to his dearest friend grew shy, 
And none could tell the reason why.^ 

A plan to rob the house was laid : 
The thief with love seduced the maid, 
Cajol'd the Cur, and stroked his head, 
And bought his secrecy with bread. 
He next the Mastiff's honour tried, 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defied : 
He stretch'd his hand to proffer more ; 
The surly Dog his fingers tore. 

Swift ran the Cur ; with indignation 
The master took his information. 
" Hang him, the villain's cursed," he cries; 
And round his neck the halter ties. 

The Dog his humble suit preferr'd. 
And begg'd in justice to be heard. 
The master sat. On either hand 
The cited Dogs confronting stand ; 
The Cur the bloody tale relates, 
And like a lawyer, aggravates. 

" Judge not unheard," the Mastiff cried, 
" But weigh the cause of either side. 
Think not that treachery can be just ; 
Take not informers' words on trust; 
They ope their hand to every pay. 
And you and me by turns betray." 

He spoke; and all the truth appear'd 
The Cur was hang'd, the Mastiff clear'd.^ 



(1) " Where there is no talebearer, the strife ceaseth."— Prov. zxvi. 20. 

(2) From the above fable we learn not only the insidious destructiveness of 
calumny, but the certain vindication of truth by the exposure of falsehood. A 
liar to be successful ought to possess three qualities, each of which, ftom the 
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vets nitun of hii profnglon, he ia Told at. He ought to have Invincihle 

hid delccCiDn : the gKHt^it fbrextght^ to provide ogaiiiBt the numerouB uaa«en 
peiplexitiefl which the cantrBdictionB, incident ta folKhdod, engender; Bnd 
perTecI confldeDce and truBt In hta agenti, who <ttherwiH nuf dueive him» Had 

precluding the poiailtilEl; of obtaining theee, ought at once (a proie the danger 



THE SICK MAN AND THE ANOEL. 

" le there no hope J" the sick man said. 
The ailent doctor shook his head ; 
And took hia leave with aigne of Borrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 

When thus the Man, with gasping breath; 
" I feel the ehiUing wound of Death ! 
Since I must bid the world adieu. 
Let me my former life review. 
Z grant my bairns well were made ; 
But all men over-reach in trade : 
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'Tis self-defence in each profession; 

Sure self-defence is no transgression. 

The little portion in my hands, 

By good security on lands 

Is well increased. If, unawares, 

My justice to myself and heirs 

Hath let my debtor rot in jail. 

For want of good sufficient bail; 

If I by writ, or bond, or deed. 

Reduced a family to need. 

My will hath made the world amends; 

My hope on charity depends.^ 

When I am number'd with the dead. 

And all my pious gifts are read. 

By heaven and earth 'twill then be known 

My charities were amply shown." 

An Angel came : " Ah ! friend," he cried, 
" No more in flattering hope confide. 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays. 
To crown thy life with length of days? 
A pious action's in thy power, 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now while you draw the vital air, 
Prove your intention is sincere : 
This instant give a hundred pound; 
Your neighbours want, and you abound." 

(1) The same word in Greek vrhich signifies "grace," also means "charity," 
but with the usual waywardness and self-deceiving reliance upon their own merits, 
exhibited by mankind, the poor wretch here depends upon the latter meaning of 
the word, synonymous with his benevolent acts, instead of its proper meaning, 
the free unmerited favour of Heaven. The angel's reply is very applicable to 
detect the hypocrisy of his boasted piety. 
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" But why Buch haste," the eick Man whines, 
" Who knows as yet what Heaven designs? 
Perhaps I may recover still ; — 
That sum and more are in my wUI." 

'.' Fool," says the Vision, ." now 'tis pl^n 
Your life, your bouI, your heaven, was gain. 
From every side, with all your might, 
You scraped, and scraped beyond your right; 
And after death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not yonr own," 

" While there is life, there's hope," he cried, 
"Then why such haste!" — so groan" d and died.' 
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THE PEKSIAN. THE SUN. AND THE CLOUD. 

Is there a bard whom genius fires, 
WLose every thought the god inapirea? 
When Envy reads the nervous lines. 
She frets, she nuls, she raves, she pines ; 
Her hissing snakes with venom swell ; 
She calls her venal train from hell : 
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The servile fiends her nod obey, 
And all Curl's authon^are in pay.^ 
Fame calls up Calumny and Spite : 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 

As prostrate to the god of day, 
With heart devout, a Persian lay. 
His invocation thus begun : 

" Parent of light 1 all-seeing Sun ! 
Prolific beam, whose rays dispense 
The various gifts of Providence ; 
Accept our praise, our daily prayer. 
Smile on our fields, and bless the year." 

A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 
The day with sudden darkness hung; 
With pride and envy swell'd, aloud 
A voice thus thunder'd from the Cloud : 

" Weak is this gaudy god of thine. 
Whom I at will, forbid to shine. 
Shall I nor vows nor incense know? — 
Where praise is due the praise bestow." 

With fervent zeal the Persian moved. 
Thus the proud calumny reproved; 
" It was that god who claims my pray'r, 
Who gave thee birth, and raised thee there ; 
When o'er his beams the veil is thrown. 
Thy substance is but plainer shown : 
A passing gale, a pufi* of wind. 
Dispels thy thickest troops combined." 

The gale arose ; the vapour tost 
— ^The sport of winds, — in air was lost ; 

(1) Edmund Curl, a celebrated publisher in Gay's time ; he often figures in the 
'ks of Pope, Swift and Arbutbnot, and has lately been brought forward again 
e of the characters in ** Not so bad as we seem," Sir £. Bulwer Lytton's 
and is therein represented by Mr. Dickens. 
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The glorious orb the day refines ; 
Thus envy breaks, thus merit shmea.' 
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vhstflver wa* glorloug «id feir. One daj, upon 
in Leiceiter, which looked quite gpotleti in Itt nowly endowed purilir, I otaem 
A chlmney-iweepei'i bey pause for a momenl, and lejsid Lt Inlenwlj; Ihi 
looking at his imnttr liigen, he drew them deUbentelr doirn the tah u 
polished surface of the paint, almpl; /rim ftalrni of (*« »*»>,— inth Is env[ 1 



THE rOX AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A Foz, in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, Mok, and faJEt, expiring lay ; 
All appetite had left his maw, 
And age disarm'd his mumbling jaw. ^ 
His numerous race around him stand, 
To learn their dying aire's command : 
He raised his head with whiuiag moan. 
And thus was heard the feeble tone : 
" Ah, sons! from evil ways depart; 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 
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See, see the murdered geese appear ! 
"Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train, 
Who haunt my ears for chicken slain 1 " 

The himgry Foxes round them stared, 
And for the promised feast prepared. 

" Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer? 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen, is here : 
These are the phantoms of your brain, 
And your sons lick their lips in vain." 

" O gluttons!" says the drooping sire, 
" Restrain inordinate desire: 
Your liquorish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 
And gins and guns destroy our race ? 
Thieves dread the searching eye of power, 
And never feel the quiet hour.^ 
Old age (which few of us shall know) 
Now puts a period to my woe. 
Would you true happiness attain, 
Let honesty your passions rein; 
So live in credit and esteem. 
And the good name you lost, redeem." ^ 

" The counsel's good," a Fox replies, 
** Could we perform what you advise. 
Think what our ancestors have done 1 
A line of thieves from son to son : 



{\) '' Quo8 diri conscia facti 

Mem habet attonitos et surdo verbere csdit." — Juv. 

<2) " Good name in man or woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of our souls."— Shak. Otheilo^ 



To us descends the long disgrace. 
And iniiuny hath mark'd our race. 
Though we, like harmless sheep, should f( 
Honest in thought, in word, ttnd deed ; 
Whatever hen-roost is decreased, 
We shall be thought to share the feast. 
The change shall never be believed : 
A lost good name is ne'er retrieved." 

" Nay, then," repliffl the feeble Foi ; 
"But, harkl I hear a hen that clucks: 
Go, but be moderate in your food : 
A chicken, too, might do me good."! 



repentance, by lbs exhfditim lowuds it of u unwiie and ungenBmu 
It is doubtles) irell lo be on our guard egninst disaemhleri, •till i 
oppose the return to geod of tbe tetlij lineere, hj recording psat ol 



Ab toon tt boiD, ehs dmIeo beneir n ghroad, 
And enift u thought hec sliy Joume; uikei ; 
Her li»tid hwen'g Mure gBte with trembling itrikes 



• » groin."— Lek. Mm. o/ Fat. 
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THE S£TTINQ DOO AlfD THE PAB,TKD>0£. 

The rang^ Dog tbe stubble tries, 
And searchee every breeze that flies. 
The BCent grows warm ; with cautious fear 
He oreeps, and points the covey near; 
The men in silence, far behind, 
CoDBcious of game the net unbind. 

A Partridge, with experience wise, 
The fraudfiil preparation spies ; 
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She mocks their toils, alarms her brood. 
The covey springs, and seeks the wood; 
But, ere her certain wing she tries, 
Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries: 
'^ Thou fawning slave to man's deceit. 
Thou pimp of luxury, sneaking cheat. 
Of thy whole species, thou disgrace. 
Dogs should disown thee of their race! 
For if I judge their native parts, 
They're bom with honest, open hearts; 
And, ere they served man's wicked ends^ 
Were generous foes, or real friends." 

When thus the Dog, with scornful smile: 
" Secure of wing, thou darest revila 
Clowns are to polish'd manners blind : 
How ignorant is the rustic mind 1 
My worth sagacious courtiers see, 
And to preferment rise like me. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty aets^ 
Hath oft enhanced a nation's debts; 
Friend sets ^ his friend, without regard. 
And ministers his skill reward : 
Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways, 
And growing figivour feasts my days." 

*' I might have guess*d," the Partridge said, 
"The place where you were train'd and fed; 
Servants are apt, and in a trice 
Ape to a hair their master's vice. 



( 1 ) The meaning here attached to this word, "set," as in the line but one above, is 
to betray ; the metaphor being obviously taken from the act of a dog discovering 
game. The noun " setter" is used in the same sense by PoinSj spealung of 
Gadshill, Hen. IV. Part I. Act ii. Scene 2, 
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You came from court, you say — Adieu!" 
She said, and to the covey flew.^ 

(1) CUnibing and cnwling ue pRfotmed [n ^mott the lune posture, nod 
by theme of pretty ueuly the ume muiclu; we need not nondei then if, in t 
«imilar way, unbltlon ihould employ the groTeUing ktCitudei of sycophancy. 
With hi* lunil rhlttemeH ogailut court intrigve, eDEendered by hlB own dlt- 
y here Bttseti the aervilLty with which the counlei bwae 
, and Ibo ueatheiy which it ever reBdy, in the pernieioin 
nnurt, ta poiion and belny tHendihip. Moremer, he alludes 

lied much In uppet society, 

isly^" aaya Lord Shafteshuiy, 

Lhe belter sort, so oft turn 
eii honout ud heedom, roc a 



THE UNIVEBSAl AFFARITION. 

A RAKE, by every passion ruled, 
With every vice his youth had cool'd; 
Disease his tainted blood assails. 
His spirits droop, his vigour fiiila : 
With seoret ills at home be pines, 
And, lilte infirm old age, declines. 

As twinged with pain, he pensive aits. 
And raves, and prays, and swears, by fits; 
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A ghastly phantom^ lean and wan^ 
Before him rose, and thus began : 

" My name, perhaps, hath reach'd your ear; 
Attend, and be advised by Care. 
Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow'r. 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 
When health is lost. Be timely -wise : 
With health all taste of pleasure flies." ^ 

Thus said, the Phantom disappeara 
The wary counsel waked his fears : 
He now from all excess abstains. 
With physic purifies his veins; 
And, to procure a sober life. 
Resolves to venture on a wife. 

But now again the Sprite ascends — 
Where'er he walks his ear attends; 
Insinuates that beauty's frail. 
That perseverance must prevail ; 
With jealousies his brain inflames. 
And ^ispers all her lovers' names. 
In other hours she represents 
His household charge, his annual rents, 
Increasing debts, perplexing duns. 
And nothing for his younger sons. 

Straight all his thought to gain he turns. 
And with the thirst of lucre bums. 
But, when possess'd of fortune's store. 
The Spectre haunts him more and more ; 



(1) Cowley calls health— 

«The salt of life, which does to all a relish give, 
Its standing pleasure and intrinsic wealth, 
The body's virtue and the soul's good fortune." 
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Sets want and misery in view, 
Bold thieves and all the murdering crew; 
Alarms him with eternal frights, 
Infests his dream, or wakes his nights. 
How shall he chase this hideous guest? 
Power may perhaps protect his rest. 
To power he rose. Again the Sprite 
Besete him, morning, noon, and night j 
Talks of Ambition's tottering seat, 
How Envy persecutes the great; 
Of rival hate, of treacherous friends, 
And what disgrace his £biU attends. 

The court he quits to fly from Care, 
And seeks the peace of rural air: 
His groves, his fields, amused his hours; 
He pruned his trees, he raised his flowers. 
But Care again his steps pursues, 
Warns him of blasts, of blighting dews^ 
Of plundering insects, snails, and rains. 
And droughts that starved the laboured plains. 
Abroad, at home, the Spectre's there; 
In vain we seek to fly from Care. 

At length he thus the Ghost addrest : 
'^ Since thou must be my constant guest. 
Be kind^ and follow me no more ; 
For Care, by right, should go before."^ 



(1) Under a repreientation of the vanity of all human pursuits, which closely 
resembles the picture given of life, by Solomon, in Ecclesiastes, Gay draws an 
application of the virtue of prudence, which by preventing ill, may forestall 
anxiety. " Principiis obsta " must be observed, if we would not verify the other 
B&jring, " Post equitem sedet atra cura." Indeed, in ancient times so much was 
prudence valued, that Juvenal declares, — 

** Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia." 
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Itut wilh all QUI oliHrvatliHi of mcui ind DMlhodi. we can 
H that poison, nam, which luiks in oar leir beinff, or limll lift 
[ptewniuiTe of lin'a penult;, oiei all humiui »pHti, would 



'CJOT ceiriB, et agEnle Dlmboo 



THE TWO OWLS AND THE SPAEEOW. 



Two formal Owls together sat, 
Conferring thus in eolemn chat : 

" How is the modem taste decaj'd ! 
Where's the respect to Tiedom paid) 
Our worth the Grecian sages knew; 
Thej gave our ures the honour due ; 
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They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 
And pry'd into the depth of Owls. 
Athens, the seat of learned fame, 
With general voice revered our name ; 
On merit title was conferred, 
And all adored the' Athenian bird." 

" Brother, you reason well," replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes; 
" Eight : Athens was the seat of learning ; 
And truly wisdom is discerning. 
Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit, 
The type and ornament of wit: 
But now, alas! we're quite neglected. 
And a pert Sparrow's more respected." 

A Sparrow, who was lodged beside, 
O'erhears them soothe each other's pride. 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

'^ Who meets a fool must find conceit. 
I grant you were at Athens graced. 
And on Minerva's helm were placed ; 
But every bird that wings the sky. 
Except an Owl, can tell you why. 
From hence they taught their schools to know 
How false we judge by outward show ; 
That we should never looks esteem. 
Since fools as wise as you, might seem. 
Would ye contempt and scorn avoid. 
Let your vain-glory be destroyed: 
Humble your arrogance of thought, 
Pursue the ways by nature taught; 
So shall you find delicious fare. 
And grateful formers praise your care ; 
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So Bhall sleek mice your chase reward, 
And no keen cat find more regard." ^ 

tl) The nuinl of tbe Abk a nihn timed, toe tlie ovl nu dedlcUHi M 
Hloem. the pUnnwii of Atbent, on account of 1» iTmboliiIng the (lii->igbted- 
ncn of i*iidoiD> in LooUnf (brough the darkncag of ignonnce md error ; tbus 
■ wiH mao, like in owl, k« where othen are blind. Otherwlee Ihe reproof 
by the poel of v^n ueumption in forcible enough, u veil u of the error 
of bUDUkn Judgment, in beUig guided by external appeAnncea^ The temper 

excellenoe of fonner timea, and of the value then eet up«i cert^n qualltfea, 
es the credit of pOBeidng. u though all Tene- 

faao 




£^^*^ 



THE COUBTIER AND PaOTEOS. 

Whenk'br a Covirtier's out of place, 
The oountrj Bhelteis his diegrace ; 
Where, doom'd to exercise aud health. 
His house aad gardeuB own his wealth. 
He bullda new Bchemes, in hope to gain 
The plimder of another reign; 
Like Philip's son, would fidu be doing, 
And sighs for other realms to ruio.^ 

(1) ridi PlnUicb in ViU. 
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As one of these (without his wand), 
Pensive along the winding strand 
Employ'd the solitary hour, 
In projects to regain his power, 
The waves in spreading circles ran, 
Proteus arose,- and thus began : 

" Came you from court? for in your mien 
A self-important air is seen." 

He frankly own'd his friends had trick'd him, 
And how he fell his party's victim- 

" Know," says the god, " by matchless skQl 
I change to every shape at will; 
But yet I'm told, at court you see 
Those who presume to rival me." 

Thus said : a snake, with hideous trail, 
Proteus extends his scaly maiL 

" Know," says the Man, " tho' proud in place, 
AU courtiers are of reptile race. 
Like you, they take that dreadful form, 
Bask in the sim, and fly the storm ; 
With malice hiss, with envy gloat. 
And for convenience change their coat ; 
With new-got lustre rear their head, 
Though on a dunghill bom and bred. 

Sudden the god a lion stands; 
He shakes his mane, he spurns the sands ; 
Now a fierce lynx, with fiery glare; 
A wolf, an ass, a fox, a bear. 

" Had I ne'er lived at court," he cries, 
''Such transformation might surprise; 
But there, in quest of daily game, 
Each able Courtier acts the same. 
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Wolves, lions, lynxes, while in place. 
Their friends and fellows are their chase. 
They play the bear's and fox's part, 
Now rob by force, now steal with art. 
They sometimes in the senate bray, 
Or, changed again to beasts of prey, 
Down from the lion to the ape. 
Practise the frauds of every shape." 
So said, upon the god he flies. 
In cords the struggling captive ties. 

"Now, Proteus! now (to truth compell'd) 
Speak, and confess thy art excell'd. 
Use strength, surprise, or what you will. 
The Courtier finds evasions still ; 
Not to be bound by any ties. 
And never forced to leave his lies."^ 

(1) This pungent satire upon the life of firaud, which is the wretched lot of a 
courtier, is only to be equalled by Swift's biting apophthegm, " That a courtier's 
creed is the shortest, but best observed, he ever knew, namely, always to keep 
his place, and never to keep his promise." The various images of the wily venom 
of the snake, the power without the generosity of the lion, the cat-like, cunning 
cruelty of the lynx, the voracity and brutal sensuality of the bear, the craftiness 
of the fox, and the dull indolence and stupidity of the ass, — all ingredients in 
the character of courtiers, — are drawn literally after nature. Truly, 

" What man of sense would rack his generous mind 
To practise all the base formalities 
And forms of business ? Force a grave starch'd face 
When he's a very libertine in 's heart ? 
Seem not to know this or that man in public, 
When privately perhaps they meet together. 
And lay the scene of some brave fellow's ruin ? 
Such things are done in courts." — Otwat, Oph. 




THE MASTIFF, 

Those who in quarrele interpose, 
Muat often wipe a, bloody nose. 

A UaatifF, of true GngUsh blood, 
Loved fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were snarling for a bone, 
He long'd to make the war his own. 
And often found (when two contend) 
To interpose obtun'd his end. 
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He gloried in his limping pace j 
The scars of honour seam'd his feice ; 
In every limb a gash appears, 
And frequent fights retrench'd his ears- 

As, on a time, he heard from far 
Two dogs engaged in noisy war. 
Away he scours, and lays about him, 
Kesolved no fray should be without him. 

Forth from his yard a tanner flies. 
And to the bold intruder cries, 
" A cudgel shall correct your manners : 
Whence sprung this cursed hate to tanners? 
While on my dog you vent your spite, 
Sirrah ! 'tis me you dare not bite." 

To see the battle thus perplex'd. 
With equal rage a butcher vex'd, 
Hoarse-screaming from the circled crowd, 
To the cursed Mastiff^ cries aloud, 

" Both Hockley-hole and Mary-bone ^ 
The combats of my dog have known : 
He ne'er, like bullies, coward-hearted, 
Attacks in public, — to be parted. 
Think not, rash fool, to share his fame ; 
Be his the honour or the shame." 

Thus said, they swore, and raved like thunder, 
Then dragg'd their fiasten'd dogs asunder; 
While clubs and kicks from ev'ry side 
Rebounded from the Mastiff's hide. 



(1) Both these places were celebrated bear gardens, the former in Clerkenwell, 
near the modem Ray Street. In the Beggar's Opera, Mrs. Peachum says to 
Filch, " You must go to Hockley-in-the-Hole, and to Marybone, child, to learn 
valour." 
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All reekii^ now with sweat and blood, 
Awhile the parted warriors stoodj 
Then pour'd upon the meddling foe. 
Who, worried, howl'd, and Bprawl'd below. 
He rose; and, limping from the iraj. 
By both Bides mangled, sneak'd fawa;.' 

(1) The hunwroni dMcrCpHon giTen of i qu»rrel«mie fellow bj Mereutio. tn 
RoniTO sDd Juliel, it not oyeichirgal, top there lire lome peraotu lo choleric, 
that. Uko Btlunindert. the; ononl; live in &llame. Yet, not onl; In domcitic 
qiuTTclii all inlerpontion unwlM. hot in OTerrcODloDtkffiBlaD. except thecauie 

be preient. vid wh«R Ibe laltet li, the intentions of the Mend Are jib likely to 
invite deatmotlon.u thehoitility of the foe. When alio ire mnemberfroni hov 
smAll be^nningt great diBHen^onB ariie, — aa Montaigne notices the eoniinence- 

plui etiun quam licet ahhoirontfln obk : eat enlm non modo libende, paululmq 
nonnunquam de ano juto decedere, Bed interdum etiam fructuoftam." 



THE BASLEY-MOW AND THE DTTNOHILL 

How many saucy airs we meet 

From Temple Bar to Aldgate Street 1 

Proud rc^ea, who ahared the South-aea prey/ 

And sprung hke mushrooms in a day ! 

They think it mean to condesoend 

To know a brother or a Mend; 
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They blush to hear their mother's name^ 
And by their pride expose their shame.^ 

As 'cross his yard, at early day, 
A careful fanner took his way, 
He stopp'd, and, leaning on his fork, 
Observed the flail's incessant work. 
In thought he measured all his store, 
His geese, his hogs, he number'd o'er; 
In fancy weigh'd the fleeces shorn. 
And multiplied the next year's com. 

A Barley-mow, which stood beside. 
Thus to its musing master cried : 
" Say, good Sir, is it fit or right 
To treat me with neglect and slight? 
Me, who contribute to your cheer. 
And raise your mirth with ale and beer? 
Why thus insulted, thus disgraced, 
And that vile Dunghill near me placed? 
Are those poor sweepings of a groom. 
That filthy sight, that nauseous ftune. 
Meet objects here? Conmiand it hence; 
A thing so mean must give offence." 

The humble Dunghill thus replied : 
''Thy master hears, and mocks thy pride:- 
Insult not thus the meek and low; 
In me thy benefiustor know; 
My warm assistance gave thee birth. 
Or thou hadst perish'd low in earth; 



(1) Beau Naih being asked why he never mentioned his aneestorsy as if he 
were ashamed of them, replied, " I pass them over in silence not because I am 
ashamed of them, but because thejr would be ashamed of me.'* This might be a 
ier, if uttered by many parvenus. 
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But upstarts, to support their station, 
Cancel at once all obligation." * 

(1) The sncientj hud ■ i»jiiig, thM to »cnse a nma of ingratitude mi to 

BmongBl those called unclvUiied, IIibd amongst polite natiant. The nuon ig, 
th»lfrDiiimenlieingne»Miupon»leyel,tii*reiinotio much incUMtion from 
taia piide to target It, We ghsll append en example of hoir gratitude ia nndei- 
itood b)- Euiopeans, and bow by aatages. 

One of the French Nslional Gnard, In 1849. was neaily buiied bUts in the 
Depaitment of Uayenns. He vaa intemd wltb miUtaijr hnnoiug, and tm Itae 
firing of the laat Tolley, a gnan naa heard from the coffin. The man waa taken 
oat, and vaa thui rescued from a horrid death, hy a ball having paiud through 
hia Ibigh, from Ibe piece of a sergeant who had negligently loaded it. The man 
wi* soon cured of hii wound, and s^ate/utlg commenced an action agalnit the 
sergeant to recover damagea for the injury I 

A pool Indian in the neighhourheod of LitchSeld, Conneclieut, aaked al an 
inn ftir aometbing to eat. The landlady refuted, when a white man told hei to glie 
the Indian what be wanted, and he would pay ; the Indian laid he would ume- 
tlme repay bbn, received the food, and departed. 

Teari aAerwardi. the while man wai taken captive by the Indiaoe and carried 

the native he had Irerioualy aailited, and who, bavhig secretly lapplled him 
with a mtuket, knapsack, and fSod, himself leconducled bim eeveral dayi' 
tmvol 10 Lllchaeld, " You gave poor hungry Indian supper Iherei Indian tell 
,wbite man he never forget 1 "—Such waa the wild man's gratitude." 



PYTHAGOaAS AND THE COnNTETMAN. 

Pythag'bab rose at early dawn, 

By soaring meditation drawn ; 

To breathe the fragrance of the day, 

Thnrngh flowery fields lie took his way.' 

Id musing contemplation warm. 

His steps misled him to a fiirm, 

b«m field mast Iisvk been ntlier obnaiiaui to hin, DolwilhsUadiiigile 
;11, tor be tortado hia dIaciplEB lo teed on that regeUble, conaidering that 

Hii objectlou te the fleah at wUdiIb uose from hie belief in Ihe 
nychoais, or IruiBinigrKlion of inuli. Bor an HDnlyaia of the Pjthigo- 
Kitrines, BM my "Schools of Ancient Philoaophy," paWiihed In the 
y Seriea of tbe RslEgioas Tinct SwleCj. 
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Where on a ladder's topmost round 
A peasant stood; the hammer's sound 
Shook the weak barn. " Say, Friend, what care 
Calls for thy honest labour there 1" 

The Clown, with surly voice, replies, 
" Vengeance aloud for justice cries. 
This kite, by daily rapine fed. 
My hens' annoy, my turkeys* dread, 
At length his forfeit life hath paid ; 
See on the wall his wings display'd. 
Here nail'd, a terror to his kind. 
My fowls shall future safety find; 
My yard the thriving poultry feed. 
And my barn's refuse fat the breed." 

"Friend," says the Sage, "the doom is wise; 
For public good the murderer dies : 
But if these tyrants of the air 
Demand a sentence so severe, 
Think how the glutton, man, devours; 
What bloody feasts regale his hours ! 
impudence of power and might. 
Thus to condemn a hawk or kite, 
When thou, perhaps, carnivorous sinner, 
Hadst pullets yesterday for dinner!" 

" Hold," cried the Clown, with passion heated, 
"Shall kites and men alike be treated? 
When Heaven the world with creatures stored, 
Man waa ordain'd their sovereign lord." 

" Thus tyrants boast," the Sage replied, 
"Whose murders spring from power and pride. 
Own then this manlike kite is slain 
Thy greater luxury to sustain; 



For 'Petty rogues Bubmit to Fate, 
That great ones may eiyoy their state.'"' 

and tnie compluiit, ud the lophisticil selSshDesg bf which man mduTour to 
glcHB ovsc their trraDny to uch other, and their cmelt; lo the linitei, i> Bh»- 
Ictely DsutEHting tram iti fulsome hypocri>j. Tliuii hunling ia defended upon 
the ple« of luppresiing tennln, which at the aome time ue diligently iougbt 
fat 10 itock voodi, in order that Iheis jsaj be do lack nf Bpoit t Ths lordly 
prelate triunplBi upon some poor clerieal culprit, nhoBO delinqiuney he mlgniUei 
through the increM lug lent of hia own love of iibitnry power, whieh, if viewed 
tbinugh the gla«i of charily, or in the reflection of one'a own aiHng*. would 

greklneai ef oflbnce, but of position, snit u Leu says,— 



THE TABUEB'S WIFE AND THE BAVEN. 

"Why are those tfiars) why droops your head ? 
ta then your other husbaud dead} 
Or do6B a worse disgrace betide : 
Hath so one since his death applied t" 

"Alas! you know the cause too well; 
The salt Is apilt, to me it feU: * 
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Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across :^ 
On Friday, too ! — ^the day I dread ! 
Would I were safe at home in bed ! 
Last night (I vow to Heaven 'tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a co£&n flew, 
Next post some fatal news shall tell; 
God send my Cornish friends be well!" 

" Unhappy Widow, cease thy tears, 
Nor feel affliction in thy fears; 
Let not thy stomach be suspended ; 
Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended : 
And when the butler clears the table. 
For thy dessert, I'll read my Fable." 

Betwixt her swagging pannier's load 
A Farmer's Wife to market rode, 
And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Simim'd up the profits of her ware ; 
When, starting from her silver dream, 
Thus far and wide was heard her scream : 

" That Eaven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his iU-betiding croak) 
Bodes me no good." No more she said,^ 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread 



(1) Knives were introduced into England in 1563, but forks did not appear 
until 1611. For an account of English superstitions and omens, see Drake's 
" Shakspeare and his Times." 

(2) For some amusing examples of the effect of superstition, compare 
Hotspur's account of Owen Glendower. Shakspeare, Henry IV. Part 1. 
Horace ridicules such absurd forebodings well. 

*' Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus : 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat.— Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
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Fell prone ; o'ertum'd the pannier lay, 
And her mash'd eggs bestrew'd the way. 

She, sprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, swore, and cursed : " Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat ! 
I knew misfortune in the note." 

" Dame,'* quoth the Raven, "spare your oaths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothes. 
But why on me those curses thrown? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare. 
Though all the Ravens of the Hundred, 
With croaking had your tongue out-thunder'd. 
Sure-footed Dun had kept her legs, 
And you, good woman, saved your eggs."^ 

(I) Self-love is so involved in the very elements of our mental economy, that 
the instant we fall into misfortune by our own fault, we lay the blame on luck, 
fortune, or some unmeaning superstitious fatality. Yet these would never have 
existed in our thought as operative agents to our good or ill, had not indolence 
or stupidity vaguely looked out for some imaginary culprit, to bear the blame of 
their own error. Well says Juvenal, 

" Nos te, 
" Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cceloque locamus." 

When, however, "imagination," to use Swift's quaint expression, "gets 
at cuffs with reason," there is no end to the absurdities which the latter is forced 
either tacitly to obey, or loudly to resist. Hence pages might be filled with 
accounts of the effect of superstition upon ignorance ; indeed, it has been truly 
called " the religion of weak minds," ft-om the servile obedience with which the 
latter bow down to it ; so that whilst, on the one side, labour is paralysed, and 
duty omitted, on the other, injustice and cruelty are perpetrated, and charity 
utterly forgotten. For the ludicrous effects of superstition, see Montaigne, and 
Drake's Shakspeare, with the History of Witchcraft ; and any one who would 
desire to confirm the saying of Lucretius, 

" Ssepe peperit olim scelerosa atque impia facta, 

Religio,— " 
—where the last word is used in its bad sense of " superstition,"— may find 
examples in the history of the Popish Church, paaiim. 



THE TDaSET AtO) THE ANT, 

In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that diiuB their eye;* 
Each little speck and blemish find, 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common food. 
Forsook the bam, and sought the wood; 

(1} Thb word " mote " dnea not rightljr eomay the BntttbeJii to "beini," , 
he giiglDBl gl>e> It, for the trunlatioa, inileaa of "mot*," oi^ht .to ! 
'•nllntei," which 1> the true toemiiag of ■dpToc in the deck. VUt T 
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Behind her ran an infant train, 
Collecting here and there, a grain, 
" Draw near, my Birds!" the mother cries, 
" This hill delicious fere supplies. 
Behold the bxisy negro race. 
See millions blacken all the place ! 
Fear not; like me with freedom eat; 
An Ant is most delightful meat. 
How blest, how envied, were our life, 
Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife 1 
But man, curs'd man, on Turkeys preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine ; 
From the low peasant to the lord. 
The Turkey smokes on every board. 
Sure men for gluttony are curs'd, 
Of the seven deadly sins, the worst." 

An Ant, who climb'd beyond his reach. 
Thus answer'd from the neighbouring beech : 
" Ere you remark another's sin. 
Bid thy own conscience look within; 
Control thy more voracious bill. 
Nor, for a breakfast, nations kill."^ 

(1) A friend of Tedyuscung once said to him whena little intoxicated, " There 
is one thing very strange, and which I cannot account for; it is, why the Indians 
get drunk so much more than the white people!" "Do you think that 
strange?" said the old chief; <' why, it is not strange at all. The Indians think 
it no harm to get drunk whenever they can ; but you white men say it is a sin, 
and yet get drunk nevertheless." The cause of censoriousness, I may observe 
also, is, that men are so taken up with playing the part of judges, that they 
forget their own proper condition is that of culprits. 



THE FATHER AND JOTITER. 

The Man to Jove his suit preferr'd ; 
He begg'd a wife; hia prayer was lieard. 
Jove wonder'd at his bold addreBsiog; 
For how precarious is the blesaiDg ! 

A wife he takes: and now for heirs 
Again he worries Heaven with prayers. 
Jove nods assent : two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 
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Now more solicitous he grew, 
And set their future lives in view; 
He saw that all respect and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to power, and beauty. 

'* Once more," he cries, "accept my prayer; 
Make my loved progeny thy care : 
Let my first hope, my fiivourite boy, 
All Fortune's richest gifts enjoy. 
My next with strong ambition fire ; 
May fevour teach him to aspire, 
Till he the step of power ascend. 
And courtiers to their idol, bend. 
With every grace, with every charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If Heaven approve, a Father 's bless'd." — 
Jove smiles, and grants his full request. 

The first, a miser at the heart, 
Studious of every griping art. 
Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious pain, 
And all his hfe devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares increase, 
He neither wakes, nor sleeps, in peace ; 
In fancied want (a wretch complete) 
He starves, and yet he dares not eat.^ 
The next to sudden honours grew; 
The thriving art of courts he knew; 
He reach'd the height of power and place. 
Then fell, the victim of disgrace.* 

(1 " Like a miser midst his store 

Who grasps and grasps till he can hold no more ; * 

And when his strength is wanting to his mind, 
Looks back and sighs on what he left behind." — D&tdek. 
(2) See the fall of Sejanus magnificently described in the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal ; and Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes. 

E 
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Beauty with early bloom supplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. 
The yain coquette each suit disdains, 
And glories in her lovers' pains. 
With age she fades, each lover flies ; 
Gontemn'd, forlorn, she pines and dies.^ 

When Jove the Father's grief surve/d, 
And heard him Heaven and Fate upbraid, 
Thus spoke the God : " By outward show, 
Men judge of happiness and woe. 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will? 
Seek virtue ; and, of that possessed, 
To Providence resign the rest."* 

(1) Vide dissection of a coquette's heart, Spectator, No. 281. 

(2) Whilst the direction of the Christian religion to its professors is *' in every 
thing by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, to let their requests be 
made known unto God," we are in no wise authorized to dictate blessings to the 
Almighty will ; for, 

"If heaven should always grant what we think best, ' 
We should be ruin'd by our own request." 
Like the silly fly, which, walking over the lamp glass, and dazzled with the 
glare, longs to reach that, which, if attained, would destroy it, so man wildly 
invokes or madly upbraids heaven for results as unforeseen as illusory. 

The Tenth Satire of Juvenal is aa admirable exponent of this subject, and 
Virgil gives advice which may serve as a moral to the fable. We append 
Dryden's translation of the part. 

" What then remains? are we deprived of will? 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill ? 
Receive my counsel and seciirely move ; 
Entrust thy fortune to the pow'rs above ; 
Leave them to manage for thee and to grant 
' What their imerring wisdom sees thee want. 
In goodness, as in greatness, they excel ; 
Oh ! that we loved oureelves but half so well." 




..^a^'W- I 



THE TWO MONKEYS. 

The learned, full of inward pride, 
The fope of outward show deride ; 
The fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scofb at the pedant and the soieuce : 
The Don, a foirnal Bolemn strutter, 
DeepiBes Monaieur'a airs and fiutter; 
While Monsieur mocks the formal fool. 
Who looks, and speaks, and walks, by rule. 
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Britain, a medley of the twain, 
As pert as France, as grave as Spain, 
In fancy wiser than the rest, 
Laughs at them both, of both the jest. 
Is not the Poet's chiming close. 
Censured by all the sons of Prose 1 
While bards of quick imagination 
Despise the sleepy prose narration. 
Men laugh at apes, they men contemn ; 
For what are we, but apes to theml^ 

Two Monkeys went to Southwark fair, 
No critics had a sourer air: 
They forced their way through draggled folks, 
Who gaped to catch Jack Pudding's jokes ; 
Then took their tickets for the show. 
And got by chance, the foremost row. 
To see their grave observing face 
Provok'd a laugh throughout the place. 

*' Brother," says Pug, and tum'd his head, 
" The rabble's monstrously ill-bred." 

Now through the booth loud hisses ran, 
Nor ended till the show began. 
The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round. 
With sommersets he shakes the ground;' 
The cord beneath the dancer springs; 
Aloft in air the vaulter swings; 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twisted arms ascends; 



(1) *' Criticism is like a sliuttlecock, and every one is furnished with a racket 
to pass it off from himself to his neighbour." — Swift. 

(2) The word "sommerset 'is derived from "soubresaut;'* it is sometimes 
written " summersalt." 
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The crowd, in wonder and delight^ 
With clapping hands, applaud the sight. 

With smiles, quoth Pug, " If pranks like these 
The giant apes of reason please, 
How would they wonder at our arts? 
They must adore us for our parts. 
High on the twig I've seen you cling, 
Play, twist, and turn in airy ring: 
How can those clumsy things like me 
Fly with a bound from tree to tree? 
But yet, by this applause, we find 
These emulators of our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard. 
Who our mean mimics thus reward." 

" Brother," the grinning mate replies, 
" In this I grant that man is wise ; 
While good example they pursue, 
We must allow some praise is due ; 
But when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimic pride; 
For how fimtastic is the sight, 
To meet men always bolt upright, 
Because we sometimes walk on two ! 
I hate the imitating crew." ^ 

(1) This ii one <tf the most finished of Gay's productions if we consider the lively 
vein of satire so justly levelled at the ignorant and supercilious conceit of 
mankind, which, wishing to arrogate all excellency, even of physical power, 
to itself, strives after what may be termed, "brute accomplishments." The 
observation in the last line is a fac-simile of the indolent pride which characterises 
the observation of many, and might pass, word for word, for a prim speech 
of some fine lady, newly raised to a precarious dignity, looking down upon those 
whose society she has Just quitted, but now considers as her inferiors ; or for the 
pedantic arrogance of some inflated scholar, who boasts the knowledge of every 
language and science, but whom a blacksmith could surpass, in common sentfe. 



THE OWL AND THE PAKMES. 

An Owl of grave deport and mien, 
Wbo (like the Turk) was seldom seen, 
Within a bam bad chose bia station, 
Ab 6t for prey and contemplation. 
Upon a beam aloft he dts, 
And uoda, and seems to think, by fits. 
(So have I seen a man of news, 
Or Post-boy or Gazette peruse. 
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Smoke, nod, and talk with voice profound, 
And fix the fate of Europe round.) ^ 
Sheaves piled on sheaves, hid all the floor : — 
At dawn of mom to view his store 
The Farmer came. The hooting guest, 
His self-importance, thus ezprest; 

** Reason in man is mere pretence : 
How weak, how shallow, is his sense 1 
To treat with scorn the Bird of Night, 
Declares his folly or his spite. 
Then, too, how partial is his praise 1 
The lark's, the linnet's clurping lays. 
To his iU-judging ears are fine, 
And nightingales are all divine : 
But the more knowing feathered race 
See wisdom stamp'd upon my face. 
Whene'er to visit light I deign. 
What flocks of fowl compose my train! 
Like slaves, they crowd my flight behind. 
And own me of superior kind." 

The Farmer laugh'd, and thus replied : 
" Thou dull important lump of pride ! 
Dar'st thou with that harsh grating tongue 
Depreciate birds of warbling song? 
Indulge thy spleen : know, men and fowl 
Regard thee, as thou art, an Owl, 
Besides, proud Blockhead 1 be not vain 
Of what thou call'st thy slaves and train : 

(1) Vide Wilkie'8 picture of the "VUlage Politicians." It requires small 
talent to acquire the fame of political sagacity, seeing that of politicians it may be 
spoken, as of Apollo's oracle, 

" Quidquid dixit Apollo 
Aut erit aut non." 
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Few follow Wisdom or her rales ; 
Fools in derision follow fools."^ 

( I ) The critlcinu CFf Klf-coiicrit. thoagh worthlcu, fonn ntTtnlieleM ■ ft^qneat 
iouTe« of gretificatioD, lo tbo» who find id them » uTety waive, toe tbe waioidnl 
piMe aad hdu of indigniiy wbicb they Entcruin lowudH the world, for not 
bppKdAtlng, what the]* conftidet, excellent Ln themielves. Hence aiii« ill- 
tempered ulliei at the miieiy of lift, at llie unchailcableDeae of. mankind, 
whereu tnie worth ti lore lo make ita nj, CTen b; tbe ttiikjng qualiSeaHon 
of lubumllilf! and tbe world, witb all its faullB, luely bisotei onjoitly, and 
would least of ail e^auretbeekcelleDeB which ia too valuable lo be dlaregarded. 
When, however, apleen and diaappolntmenC affect the judement, waare apt to 
pride ounelTei apoo the poaiesalon oT what ibould conatllule wu itaame, and 
imagine that the notice of Tulgarderiiion is Ibe applanie of the Tlitaout and 
(treat. I may add, that of all humbuiii, your gate sententious bnmbng ia the 
id who, Uke the 
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TEE JUGGLERS. 



R long througli all the town 
Had raised his fortune and renown ; 
You'd think (so &r his axt transcenda) 
The deril at his fingers' ends. 

Vice heard his fame, sbc read his bill; 
Convinced of hie inferior skill. 
She sought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defied the man of art aloud. 
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" Is this then he so famed for sleight? 
Can this slow bungler cheat your sight? 
Dares he with me dispute the prize? 
I leave it to impartial eyes*" 

Provoked, the Juggler cried, "'Tis done; 
In science I submit to none." 

Thus said, the cups and balls he play'd; 
By turns this here, that there, convey'd. 
The cards, obedient to his words. 
Are by a fillip tum'd to birds. 
His little boxes change the grain ; 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He shakes his bag, he shows all fair; 
His fingers spread, and nothing there ; 
Then bids it rain with showen of gold; 
And now his ivory eggs are told ! 
But when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amazed spectators hum applause. 

Vice now stept forth, and took the place, 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

'' This magic looking-glass," she cries, 
" (There, hand it round) will charm your eyes." 
Each eager eye the sight desired^ 
And every man himself admired.^ 

Next, to a Senator addressing, 
" See this bank-note,— observe the blessing — 
Breathe on the bill. Hey, pass! *Tis gone." 
Upon his lips a padlock shown. 
A second puff the magic broke; 
The padlock vanish'd, and he spoke.^ 

(1) This signifies the contamination of the moral perception, by vice. 

(2) He here touches at the bribery which seals, or opens, the senator's lips ; 
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Twelve bottles ranged upon the board, 
All full, with heady liquor stded. 
By clean conveyance disappear ; 
And now two bloody swords are there.* 

A purse she to a thief exposed; 
At once his ready fingers closed. 
He opes his fist, the treasure's fled ; 
He sees a halter in its stead. 

She bids Ambition hold a wand ; 
He grasps a hatchet in his hand.^ 

A box of charity she shows. 
Blow here; and a churchwarden blows. 
'Tis vanish'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table smokes a treat.^ 

She shakes the dice, the board she knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box.* 

She next a meagre rake addrest : 
" This picture see; her shape, her breast! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes! 
Hold her, and have her." With surprise. 
His hand exposed a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh proclaimed his ills.^ 

nofw loud, now, *'pulveri8 exigui Jacta " with the gold upon his itching palm*' 
9alm and quiet as a lamb ; for 

" Money is the only power 
That all mankind fall down before." — Hitdibras. 

( 1 ) " Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow t 

Who hath contentions? who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause ? 

They that tarry long at the wine."— Prov. xziii. 29, 30* 

(2) Because the last ascent of ambition often terminates upon the scaffold. 

(3) An admirable touch at the usual concomitants of philanthropy, in which 
the wretchedness of the poor is washed down by bottles of port, and the charity 
whieh should feed the .hungry panders to the appetite of the sensual and 
purse proud. — Benevolence is dry fare, without turbot and lobster sauce. 

(4) Vice knocks at every door, and is maintained at each man's cost. 

(9) See the observations of the wise man to youth, Prov. ii. 16; v. S; vfi. 6. 
Indiscretion in youth is a draught upon age, payable at ten years or months.. 
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A couuter in a misei^s hand, 
Grew twenty goineas at command : 
She bids his heir the sum retain, 
And 'tis A counter now again.^ 

A guinea with her touch, you see 
Take every shape but Charity; 
And not one thing you saw, or drew, 
But changed from what was first in view.^ 

The Juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With this submission own'd her art:* 
'^ Can I such matchless sleight withstand! 
How practice hath improved your hand ! 
But now and then I cheat the throng ; 
You every day, and all day long."^ 



(1) The extravagance of the spendthiilt, follows the avarice of the miser, 
as the shadow does the figure. 

(2) This is well drawn, for, first, even the instrument of good, which gold 
might be, is warped firom its proper purpose, when vice employs it ; next, 
charity essentially differs firom vice ** in thinking no evil : " thirdly, the distorting 
power of vicious indulgence is hinted at, which puts " evil for good, darkness for 
light, and sweet for bitter." 

(S) The whole of human life is one huge falsehood, from the cradle to the 
grave, and it is no wonder that men should be knaves to each other, when even 
the best of us is such a hypocrite to himself! First comes vanity with her 
deceptive minor, which has the power of making ugliness appear beauty, and 
venders the vilest acts excusable in the perpetrator's own eyes. The " scurvy 
politician" is loud against public abuses, imtil he has been paid his price, and 
then, as Lear observes, " he takes glass eyes, and seems to see the things he doth 
not." Wine unlocks the biars of prudence, therefore is an instrument by which 
knavery deludes folly, under the garb of good fellowship, until the mask is torn 
off by passion, and the feast ends in the firay! The crafty villain promises 
himself indemnity, and success ; the ambitious, power and security ; forgetfUl 
that ill-gotten treasure is soon spent, and purchases disgrace, and that " pride 
goeth before destruction, and It haughty spirit before a fall." The heartless 
hypocrisy, again, of those who can always bear ** another's misfortune perfectly 
like ChristianR," nauseates us by its flrequent exhibition in men who, living in 
palaces, and pampered in luxury, mouth out devotional exhortations which they 
do not feel, upon burdens they touch not with one of their fingers, to the 
poor outcast whose only inheritance has been care, who watches the growth 
of his grey hairs with pleasure, and is longing for the end of the scene I Our 
very tears are deceptions, for physical melancholy will often draw water, like the 
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rod of Motu, out of the rocky beacl, niibout in Ibe leui changuii 

foTgetling lU indiatrencc, wbilit under the eOttt of fervent, but a 
eloqaenn, nntU wben the speech is over, and the harried eccents ■ 
and auditor teUpse into mote hardened cBllooaneis, and obtuse eeU 
ruloi all, fyom the mliet'a papered irbidDiT to Ibe profltgale'B arena 
between Ibe luac-houee and tbe gaol, and eo universal 1. it. .way, « 
its influence, that even to correct it we mu>C employ itself,-m£ 
aguust cunning, and, aa Shakspeara saTB,— 

" Virtue of vice must oft-timei pardon beg. 
For Icon lain it good I 



THE CODNCIL OP HOESES. 

TTfon a time a neighing Steed, 
Who grazed among a. numerous breed, 
With mutiny had fired the train. 
And fipread dissension through the plain. 
On matters that conoem'd the atate 
The Council met in grand debate, 
\ Colt, whoBe eyeballs flamed with ire, 
ate with strength and youthful fire. 
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In haste stept forth before the rest, 
And thus the listening throng addrest : 

" Good gods! how abject is our race, 
Condemned to slavery and disgrace ! 
Shall we our servitude retain, 
Because our sires have borne the chain? 
Consider, fiiends, your strength and might ; 
'Tis conquest to assert your right. 
How cumbrous is the gilded coach ! 
The pride of man is our reproach. 
Were we designed for daily toil. 
To drag the ploughshare through the soil, 
To sweat in harness through the road. 
To groan beneath the carrier's load? 
How feeble are the two-legged kind! 
What force is in our nerves combined ! 
Shall then our nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit? 
Shall haughty man my back bestride? 
Shall the sharp spur provoke my side? 
Forbid it heavens i Keject the rein; 
Your shame, your infamy, disdain. 
Let him the lion first control. 
And still the tiger's famish'd growl. 
Let us, like them, our freedom claim. 
And make him tremble at our name." 

A general nod approved the cause. 
And all the circle neigh'd applause.^ 

When, lo ! with grave and solemn pace, 
A Steed advanced before the race, 

(1) An application to human vanity» however fallacious, never fails of popular 
applause, e.g. addresses of mob-orator^ passim. 
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With age and long experience wise ; 
Around he cast his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain :^ 

" When I had health and strength, like you, 
The toik of servitude I knew ; 
Now grateful man rewards my pains, 
And gives me all these wide domsiins. 
At will, I crop the year's increafie ; 
My latter life is rest and peace. 
I grant to man we lend our pains, 
And aid him to correct the plains; 
But doth not he divide the care. 
Through aU the labours of the yearl 
How many thousand structures rise. 
To fence us from inclement skies! 
For us he bears the sultry day. 
And stores up all our winter's hay; 
He sows, he reaps the harvest's gain; 
We share the toil, and share the grain. 
Since every creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need, 
Appease your discontented mind, 
And act the part by Heaven assign'd." 

The tumult ceased. The Colt submitted; 
And, like his ancestors, was bitted. ^ 



(1) "lUe regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet." — Vibo. 

(2) This fable in effect resembles that of the belly and'the members, said to 
Sa have been delivered by Menenius Agrippa, to appease a popular clamour, when, 

in consequence of the great expense of war, the multitude refused further taxa- 
tion. (Liv. ii. 32). Its object generally is to instil contentment in all members 
of a community by representing that however worthless or burdensome, the 
upper classes or ruling body, may appear, yet their maintenance is necessary for 
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THE HODND AHD THE HUNTSMAN. 

luPEBTiNENCB at first is borne 
With heedleeB slight, or emilea of scorn : 
Teaaed into wrath, what patience bears 
The noisy fool who perseveres)' 
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The morning wakes, the Huntsman sounds, 
At once rush forth the joyful Hounds; 
They seek the wood with eager pace, 
Through bush, through brier, explore the chase. 
Now scatter'd wide they try the plain, 
And snuff the dewy turf in vain. 
What care, what industry, what pains! 
What universal silence reigns! 

Ringwood, a dog of little &me, 
Young, pert, and ignorant of game. 
At once displays his babbling throat; 
The pack, regardless of the note, 
Pursue the scent; with louder strain 
He still persists to vex the train. 

The Huntsman to the clamour flies. 
The smacking lash he smartly plies. 
His ribs all welk*d, with howling tone 
The puppy thus expressed his moan : — 

" I know the music of my tongue 
Long since the pack with envy stung. 
What will not spite? these bitter smarts 
I owe to my superior parts." 

" When Puppies prate," the Huntsman cried, 
" They show both ignorance and pride : 
Fools may our scorn, not envy, raise; 
For envy is a kind of praise. 
Had not thy forward noisy tongue 
Proclaim*d thee always in the wrong. 
Thou n^ght'st have mingled with the rest. 
And ne'er thy foolish nose confest : 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to make their follies known." ^ 

(1) This fable Is ably drawn to show the impossibility of teaching ignorance 
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«n toUj, wbsD HRrDbentcd (u ilnyi) by Klf-eonccit. The DbsemOon 
niTy U a kind of pAlie, i> i&lcCIy tnie ; raoreoTET il is tme coacoiaLlaDt of 
vitj to be flTerJoajplDg for praise^ u that by Kvking attention ft ottnctB ot>- 
tUontoiti ibtardltr,irlLich might glherwiBveHvpe«uure&om thepowei- 
in It all eT«it« theooticB oTthewiiv. '^Aigotos inter gtiepltuuertrioiH)" 



iKglKt which cDU the i^iiit like b iirorfl, or the utuil unleiy of (he mtid'l 
tmn, together irUh thoie oppiEuiTe end contJDiul cam, which vithel in the 
MoQl ell hope end eoergy of leelatimce, end render it, et length, jabbIvc beneath 
auaolc, teit (he dlBeienn between pride and conceit : fOi the Inttei, akin to 
imltT, Mle apeedll; proitiUe; the othci, fannded nponmie Klf-esteem, ii im- 
pregnible. Hence It hu been well eeld, that a pnnd man it too pnmd to he 
Tain, fot luiitr drawa Ita lupport from the applauee of the wotld, pride (mm the 
■pprobatioo of Klf, looking down with jaic contempt npon the fUTuI giuti of 



THE POIT AND THE ROSE. 

I HATB the maa who builds his name 
Oa ruins of another's ikme;^ 
Thus prudee, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raise their own ; 
Thus scribblers covetous of praise, 
Think slander can transplant the bays. 
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Beauties and bards have equal pride, 
With both all rivals are decried. 
Who praises Lesbia's eyes and feature, 
Must call her sister "awkward creature j** 
For the kind flattery's sure to charm, 
When we some other nymph disarm.^ 

As in the cool of early day 
A Poet sought the sweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath ascends, 
And every stalk with odour bends. 
A Eose he pluck'd : he gazed, admired. 
Thus singing, as the Muse inspired : — 
" Go, Eose, my Chloe's bosom grace; 

How happy should I prove, 
Might I supply that envied place 

With never-fading love! 
There, Phoenix-like, beneath her eye. 
Involved in fragrance, bum and die. 

" Enow, hapless flower! that thou shalt find 
More fr-agrant Roses there : 
I see thy withering head reclined 

With envy and despair ! 
One common fe,te we both must prove; 
You die with envy, I with love." 

" Spare your comparisons," replied 
An angry Rose, who grew beside ; » 

" Of all mankind you should not flout us; 
What can a Poet do without us! 



(I) " For malice will with joy, the lie receive, 
.Report, and what it wishes true, believe." 

Vide Yalden'8 Ovid's Art of Love. 



ViBLE ZLT. 

In every lore-song Boses bloom, 
We lend you colour and perfume. 
Does it to Cbloe's charme conduce. 
To found her piaiee on our abuse! 
Must we, to flatter ber, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade) " ^ 
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THE CUR, THE HOKSE, AND THE SHEPTrRBTva DOG. 



The lad of all-sufficient merit. 

With modesty ne'er damps hie apirit;' 

(1) Wlilcli, itrsnge to lay, 18 in one leiiH, gmfl policy j for neTer ma Ihttt 

■laitcd. already twslen in hi> D«n estimatiDn. A proptr self-eatimBls li the 

repudiated. Many alap-trap lentlmenlB have obtained currency, from tbe 
inattention to the naarka by wblch right Ib leparated from irrong; but one 

degree, Ihey fonld bdI hsie troubled the world with thetr lucubrslIODs, and 
art, tclence, and induatiy, had perlabed together. 
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Presuming on his own deserts, 
On all alike his tongue exerts : 
His noisy jokes at random throws, 
And pertly spatters friends and foes. 
In wit and war the bully race 
Contribute to their own disgrace : 
Too late the forward youth shall find 
That jokes are sometimes paid in kind; 
Or if they canker in the breast, 
He i^akes a foe, who makes a jest. 
A village Cur, of snappish race, 
The pertest puppy of the place. 
Imagined that his treble throat 
Was blest with Music's sweetest note; 
In the mid road he basking lay. 
The yelping nuisance of the way; 
For not a creature pass'd along 
But had a sample of his song. 
Soon Bfl the trotting Steed he hears, 
He starts, he cocks his dapper ears; 
Away he scours, assaults his hoof; 
Now near him snarls, now barks aloof; 
With shrill impertinence attends, 
Nor leaves him tUl the village ends. 
It chanced, upon his evil day, 
A Pad came pacing down the way; 
The Cur, with never-ceasing tongue. 
Upon the passing traveller sprung. 
The Horse, from scorn provoked to ire, 
Flung backward; rolling in the mire, 
The Puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay; 
The Pad in peace pursued his way. 



A Shepherd's Dog, who saw the deed, 
Detesting the vexations breed. 
Bespoke him thus: "When coxcombB prate. 
They kindle wrath, contempt, or hate; 
Thy teazing tongue had judgment tied, 
Thou hadet not like a puppy died."' 
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THE COtJUT OP DEATH. 

Death, oa a solemn night of state, 
In all bis pomp of terror sate : 
The' attendants of his gloomy reign, 
Diseases dire, — a ghastly train — 
Crowd the vast court 1 With hollov tone 
A voice thus thunder'd &om the throne : 
"This night our niimster vre name; 
Let every servant speak bis claim ; 
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Merit shall bear this ebon wancL" — 

All, at the word, stretch'd forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat poBsess*d, 
Advanced, and for the wand addressed :^ 

" I to the weekly bills appeal, 
Let those express my fervent zeal ; 
On every slight occasion near, 
With violence I persevere." 

Next Gout appears with limping pace, 
Pleads how he shifts from place to plao^; 
From head to foot how swift he flies, 
And every joint and sinew plies; 
Still working when he seems suppress'd, 
A most tenacious stubborn guest^ 

A haggard Spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth^ and thus asserts his due : 
"'Tis I who taint the sweetest joy, 
And in the shape of Love destroy : 
My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face, 
Pi'ove my pretension to the place." 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force; 
And next^ Consumption's meagre corse. 
With feeble voice, that scarce was heard. 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferred : 
" Let none object my lingering way, 
I gain, like Fabius, by delay; 
Fatigue and weaken every foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow." ^ 

(1) Fever, the offspring of poverty and dirt, nursed by parochial neglect, 
pmapeied by intoxication, and at last buried at the public charge I 

(2) Gout, the son of sloth and sensuality, half-brother to fever, and descended 
in many cases firom the " haggard spectre*" hereinafter named. 

(8) This living death is seen, in its early stages, in manufacturing towns, 
where yoimg bones and sinews, are dissolved into gold, with which the employers 
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Plague represents his rapid power, 
Who thinn'd a nation in an hour,^ 

All spoke their claims and hoped the wand. — 
Now expectation husli'd the band, 
When thus the Monarch from the throne : 

" Merit was ever modest known. 
What, no Physician speak his right ! 
None here ! but fees their toils requite.^ 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the rest, 
(Whom wary men, as foes, detest) 
Forego your claim ; no more pretend ; 
Intemperance is esteem'd a friend. 
He shares their mirth, their social joys. 
And as a courted guest destroys : 
The charge on him must justly fall. 
Who finds employment for you all."^ 

purchase positions in piurliament, where they prate about educating the ignorant, 
the rights of the poor, and enunciate principles of peace and charity ! — Vide 
Minutes of the Factory System before the House of Commons, p<uiim. 

(I) Aided by fear, of course, for when the Plague promised the dervise, to slay 
only 30,000, and double that number fell, the disease exonerated itself from blame 
fairly, by declaring " fear killed the rest." 
<2) Byron's epigram upon his doctor, applies to several cases : — 
*' Youth, vigour, and relenting Jove 

To keep my lamp in, vainly strove. 

For Farinelli blew so stout 

He beat all three, and blew it out ! " 
(3) This admirable but melan&holy picture of the " thousand natural ills that 
flesh is heir to," is one of the finest efforts of our poet's rouse, and the deduction 
is^rcible and clear. If death stands behind the chair which health fills, and 
picks out guest after guest, at the banquet of life, he does so primarily in the 
garb of intemperance which, like" Othello's murder, " slays where it doth love I '* 
The man who, in youth, never did " add hot and rebellious liquors to his blood," 
has the surest guarantee that in age, "his pulse shall beat equal time, and 
keep a healthful music." To prove how human life may protract its span, we 
have only to xeview the self-denial and rigid rule of Comaro, the early hours 
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THE QASDEHiia AMI THE HOG. 

A OAKDBNEK of peculiar taste. 
On a young Hog his fiivour placed. 
Who fed not with the common herd; 
Hb tra; wu to the hall preferr'd : 
He wallow'd underneath the hoard. 
Or in his maeter's chamber snored. 
Who fondly stroked him every day. 
And taught him all the puppy's play. 
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Where'er he went, the grunting friend 
Ne'er flEtil'd his pleasure to attend. 

As on a time the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden's care, 
The master thus address'd the Swine : 

" My house, my garden, all is thine ! 
On turnips feast whene'er you please, 
And riot in my beans and peas; 
If the potatoe's taste delights, 
Or the red carrot's sweet invites, 
Indulge thy mom and evening hours, 
But let due care regard my flow'rs ; 
My tulips are my garden's pride : 
What vast expense those beds supplied!" 

The Hog by chance one morning roam'd, 
Where with new ale the vessels foam'd : 
He munches now the steaming grains. 
Now with full swill the liquor drains. 
Intoxicating fumes arise; 
He reels, he rolls his winking eyes; 
Then staggering through the garden scours. 
And treads down painted ranks of flowers : 
With delving snout he turns the soil. 
And cools his palate with the spoiL 

The Master came, the ruin spied; 
" Villain ! suspend thy rage," he cried, 
" Hast thou, thou most ungrateful sot. 
My charge, my only charge, forgot? 
What, all my flowers !" no more he said. 
But gazed, and sigh'd, and hung his head. 

The Hog with stuttering speech returns; 
" Explain, Sir, why your anger bums. 
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See there, untoncli'd, your tulips atrown, 
For I deTOur'd the roots alone," 

At this the Gardener's passion grows; 
From oaths and threats he fell to blows : 
The stubborn brute the blow sustaing. 
Assaults his leg, and tears the veins. 

Ah! foolish Swain 1 too late you find 
That styes were for such friends, deeign'd ! 

Homeward he limps with painful pace, 
Reflecting thus on past disgrace — 
"Who cherishes a brutal mate, 
Shall mourn the folly soon or late."' 
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Or crawb bedde the eoral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above ; 
"Nature is too profuse," says he, 
"Who gave all these to pleasure me!" 

When bordering pinks and roses bloom. 
And every garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with simny dyes, 
Like Laura's cheek when blushes rise ; 
When the huge figs the branches bend, 
When clnsters from the vine depend. 
The snail looks round on flower and tree, 
Andcries, "All these were made for mal" 

"What dignity's in human naturel" 
Says Man, the most conceited creature, 
As from a cliff he cast his eye. 
And Tiew'd the sea and arched sky. 




THE MAN AND THE FLEA. 

Whether on earth, in air, or mtun. 
Sure everything alive ie vain ! 

Does not the hawk all fowU survey, 
Ab destined only for his prey 1 
And do not tyrants, prouder things, 
Think men were bom for slaves to kings) 

When the crab views the pearly strands, 
Or Tagus, bright with golden sands ; ' 
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Or crawls beside the coral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above ; 
" Nature is too profuse," says he, 
"Who gave all these to pleasure me!" 

When bordering pinks and roses bloom, 
And every garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with sunny dyes. 
Like Laura's cheek when blushes rise ; 
When the huge figs the branches bend, 
When clusters from the vine depend. 
The snail looks round on flower and tree. 
And cries, *'A11 these were made for me!" 

"What dignity's in human nature?" 
Says Man, the most conceited creature. 
As from a cliff he cast his eye. 
And view'd the sea and archid sky. 
The sun was simk beneath the main ; 
The moon and all the starry train 
Hung the vast vault of Heaven: the Man 
His contemplation thus began : 

"When I behold this glorious show, 
And the wide watery world below, 
The scaly people of the main, 
The beasts that range the wood or plain. 
The wmg'd inhabitants of air, 
The day, the night, the various year. 
And know all these by Heaven design'd 
As gifts to pleasure human-kind, 
I cannot raise my worth too high ; 
Of what vast consequence am I !" 

" Not of th' importance you suppose," 
Replies a Flea upon his nose : 
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"Be bumble, learn thyself to scan ; 

Enow, pride was never made for man. 

'Tis vanity that Bwells thy mind. 

What, Heaven and earth for thee design'd ! 

For thee, made only for our need, 

That more important Fleas might feed," * 

{1) Uui, <un niiin.' indeed plsya " luch fentutic tiicki before high Huren 
a> mHke the angelt weep," end Ihe hiatory of niUona sa uf isdiiidiuli, giveg 
endleii eismple of the ■bauidiliea perpetrited bj egollim and aelf-tonceit. 
These place ui it once in (hst "pandige of fools," degcril(ed bf Addison in the 
SpnUlor, (No, MO,) unlU in the miilil of faia self-ippnitiation, i xraw in hit 
palli briQgi devn the giant from the zenith of hii pride, and the pompoiu dignitarr 
i> peitered oilt of patience— I17 a flea I " Whit a dust I make 1 " aji tba fl j 

haughty Caililian after tiis fall. Now.thoa|;h the man might in his own opinion, 
perhaps, jujtljiocrupjiJiighef Bphere than the iiueol. yet for Ihii very cause. 



luitre, from the "little gieil" men, whose tinsel pomp the; snell, a 
Vauxhall buds, turn their IIRle night, to an aitiflcial day. Thu> pr 
and in a eomipt ciicle binds Ihs pition and the parasite t " If you 



THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

Fbiehdbhip, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one, you stint the flame.^ 
The chUd, whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'TisthuB in friendships; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 

A Hare who, in a civil way, ' 
Complied with everything, like Gat,' 

"Bjirl quipptlionl. nuniHDBUDl vii Iglidem qu 
rbebuum portn lel dliilii Oitii Nili."— Idt 
(I) Trueenougm— FidiWiBlograplij. 
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Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood or graze the plain ; 
Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her fiiend. 

As forth she went, at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn. 
Behind, she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder, flies : 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles, to mislead the hound. 
And measures back, her mazy round, 
Till, feinting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear, she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew. 
When first the Horse appear'd in view ! 

"Let me," says she, "your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight : 
To friendship every burden's light." . 

The Horse replied, " Poor honest puss, 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus: 
Be comforted, relief is near, . 
For all your friends are in the rear." 

She next the stately Bull implored; 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
"Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well ; 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
Love calls me hence; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow; 
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And when a lady's in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind, 
But see, the Goat is just behind." 

The Goat remark'd her pulse was high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye : 
"My back," says he, ''may do you harm ; 
The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His sides a load of wool sustain'd ; 
Said he was slow; confess'd his fears; 
For hounds eat sheep as well as Hares. 

She now the trotting Calf address'd, 
To save from death a friend distress'd : 

"Shall I," says he, " of tender age, 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler pass'd you by; 
How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 
Should I presume to bear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then : you know my heart ; 
But dearest friends, alas ! must part. 
How shall we all lament ! Adieu ; 
For see, the hounds are just in view." ^ 

(1) The deception of pretended friendship, the inconstancy of asserted love, 
haye been topics of endless comment to the philosopher, whether Democritus 
or Heraclitus, and to the historian from Tacitus to Voltaire. In this, the most 
masterly of our poet's fables, and hence deservedly the most popular, he follows 
out the ramifications of human treachery, and shows how deceit is universidly 
allied to cowardice, and hypocrisy to equivocation. We dare not exhibit our 
baseness to others, because we are thorough cowards to ourselves : hence when- 
ever we desert duty or commit wrong, we run to expediency for an excuse for 
the one, and to plausible pretexts of our incompetency, or vociferations of good- 
will, to palliate the other! 

Another shape of the same miserable spirit of artful selfishness, is when we 
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FABLES. 



^art i\it Sittsmh. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



These Fables were finiehed by Mr. Gay, and intended for the press 
a short time before his death, when they were left, with his 
other papers, to the care of his noble friend and patron the 
Duke of Queensberry, who permitted them to be printed from 
the originals in the Author's own hand-writing.^ 

(1) The Advertisement in the edition of 1793 proceeds to remark that "they 
are mostly on subjects of a graver and more political tnm. They will certainly 
show him (the author) to have been (what he esteemed the best character) a 
man of a truly honest heart, and a sincere lover of his country." 



THE DOO AND THE lOI. 



I KNOW yoa Lawyers can, with ease, 
Twist words and meaoiDgs aa jou plea^; 
That language, by your skill made pliant, 
Will bend to feTOur every client; 
That 'tis the fee directs the sense, 
To make out either side's pretence. 
When you peruse the clearest case, 
Tou see it with a double face : 
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For scepticism is your profession; 

You hold there's doubt in all expression. 

Hence is the bar with fees supplied. 
Hence eloquence takes either side. 
Your hand would have but paltry gleanings 
Could every man express his meaning. 
Who dares presume to pen a deed, 
Unless you previously are fee'd? 
"Tis drawn; and, to augment the cost. 
In dull prolixity engross'd. 
And now we're well secured by law, 
Till the next brother find a flaw. 

Bead o'er a wilL Was't ever known 
But you could make the will your own? 
For when you read, 'tis with intent 
To find out meanings never meant. 
Since things are thus, se defendendo, 
I bar Mlacious iniiendo. 

Sagacious Porta's skill could trace 
Some beast or bird in every f&ce. 
The head, the eye, the nose's shape, 
Proved this an owl, and that an ape; 
When, in the sketches thus design'd. 
Resemblance brings some friend to mind. 
You show the piece, and give the hint. 
And find each feature in the print ; 
So monstrous-like the portrait's found, 
All know it, and the laugh goes roimd. 
Like him I draw from general nature; 
Is't I or you, then, fix the satire ? — 

So, Sir, I beg you spare your pains 
dng comments on my strains. 
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All private slander I detest, 

I judge not of my neighbour's breast: 

Party and prejudice I hate, 

And write no libels on the state. 

Shall not my Fable censure vice, 
Because a knave is over nice? 
And, lest the guilty hear and dread. 
Shall not the decalogue be read? 
If I lash vice in general fiction, 
Is't I apply, or self-conviction?^ 
Brutes are my theme; am I to blame, 
If men in morals are the same? 
I no man call or ape or ass; 
'Tis his own conscience holds the glass. 
Thus void of all offence I write : 
Who claims the fable, knows his right. 

A shepherd's Dog, unskill'd in sports, 
Pick'd up acquaintance of all sorts; 
Among the rest, a Fox he knew: 
By frequent chat, their friendship grew. 

Says Beynard, " 'Tis a cruel case. 
That man should stigmatize our race. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human kind; 
And yet (imknown to me and you) 
There may be honest men and true. 
Thus slander tries whate'er it can 
To put us on the foot with man. 
Let my own actions recommend; 
No prejudice can blind a Mend : 

(1) '• Let the gall'd jade wince 1— 

'Tis conBcience that makes cowards of us all ! "-—SaAKSPXAai. 
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You know me free from all disguise ; 
My honour as my life, I prize." 

By talk like this, from all mistrust 
The Dog was cured, and thought him just. 

As on a time the Fox held forth 
On conscience^ honesty, and worth, 
Sudden he stopp'd; he cock'd his ear; 
Low dropt his brushy tail with fear. 

" Bless us ! the himters are abroad : 
What's all that clatter on the road?" 

"Hold," says the Dog, "we're safe from harm, 
'Twas nothing but a false alarm : 
At yonder town 'tis market-day; 
Some farmer's wife is on the way ; 
'Tis so ; I know her pyebald mare, 
Dame Dobbins with her poultry- ware." 

Keynard grew huff. Says he, ** This sneer 
From you I little thought to hear; 
Your meaning in your looks I see : 
Pray what's Dame Dobbins, friend, to mel 
Did I e'er make her poultry thinner? 
Prove that I owe the dame a dinner." 

" Friend," quoth the Cur, " I meant no harm ; 
Then why so captious, why so warm? 
My words, in common acceptation. 
Could never give this provocation. 
No lamb, for aught I ever knew, 
May be more innocent than you." 
At this, gall'd Reynard winced, and swore 
Such language ne'er was given before. 

" What's lamb to me? this saucy hint 
Shows me, base knave, which way you squint. 



If t'other ni^t your master lost 
Three lambs, am I to pay the cost? 
Your Tile reflections would imply 
That I'm the thief: — You Dog, you lie !" 

" Thou knaye, thou fool," the Dog replied, 
" The name is just, take either side ; 
Thy guilt these applicatioiis speak; 
Sirrah, 'tis conscience makes you squeak." 

So saying, on the Fox he flies: 
The self' convicted felon diea,' 



E?'n you you: 
"Uglj guilt U« In tb 



u thougbts wtaU ed 



THE TULTUEE, THE SPAEHOW, AND OTHER BIRDS. 



Ere I begin, I must premise 
Our miniaters are good and wise; 
So, though malicious tongues apply, 
Praj what care they, or what care I T 

If Z am free with courts, be't known, 
I ne'er presume to mean our own. 
If general morak seem to joke 
On ministers, and such-like folk, 
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A captious fool may take offence^ 
What then 1 He knows his own pretence.^ 
I meddle with no state affairs, 
But spare my jest to save my ears. 
Our present schemes are too profound, 
For Machiavel himself, to sound ; 
To censure 'em IVe no pretension, 
I own they're past my comprehension. 

You say, your brother wants a place, 
CTis many a younger brother's case,) 
And that he very soon intends 
To ply the court, and teaze his friends. 
If there his merits chance to find 
A patriot of an open mind, 
Whose constant actions prove him just 
To both a king's and people's trust. 
May he, with gratitude, attend, 
. And owe his rise to such a friend. 

You praise his parts, for business fit. 
His learning, probity, and wit; 
But those alone will never do, 
Unless his patron have 'em too.^ 

I've heard of times (pray God defend us! 
We're not so good but he can mend us) 
When wicked ministers have trod 
On kings and people, law and God; 
With arrogance they girt the throne. 
And knew no interest but their own. 

(1) The word is here used in the sense of *< design," or "purpose," as in 
Sbakspeare, Gentlemen of Verona, Act. iii. Sc. 1. Winter's Tale, Act iii. Sc. 2. 

(2) Interest beats merit at court, and a man is there judged, not by the 
quaUflcations, but by the names which he bears, wealth being the potentate, at 
whose nod, ministers bestow their gifts. " O nummi, vobis hunc prsestat 
honorem 1 " 

N 
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Then virtue, from preferment barr'd. 
Gets nothing but its own reward. 
A gang of petty knaves attend 'em. 
With proper parts to recommend 'au. 
Then if his patron bum with lust. 
The first in fevour 's pimp the first. 
His doors are never closed to spies, 
Who cheer his heart with double lies; 
They flatter him, his foes de&me. 
So lull the pangs of guilt and shames 
If schemes of lucre haunt his brain. 
Projectors swell his greedy train : 
Vile brokers ply his private ear 
With jobs of plimder for the year; 
All consciences must bend and ply; 
You must vote on and not know why : 
Through thick and thin you must go on; 
One scruple, and your place is gone.^ 

Since plagues like these have cursed a land. 
And £Eivourites cannot always stand, 
Good courtiers should for change be ready. 
And not have principles too steady; 
For should a knave engross the power, 
(God shield the realm from that sad hour !) 
He must have rogues or slavish fools; 
For what's a knave without his tools? 

Wherever those a people drain. 
And strut with infamy and gain, 



(1) See Swift's Gulliver's Travels, *' Voyage to Lapiita." The poet here de- 
scribes placemen, who make a high road of their conscience for their patrons to 
walk on. For an instance of a successful member of this species, see Lord 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, in the Life of the Marquis of Winchester. 



\ 
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I envy not their guilt and state, 
And scorn to share the public hate. 
Let their own servile creatures rise, 
By screening fraud, and venting lies : 
Give me, kind Heaven, a private station,^ 
A mind serene for contemplation : 
Title and profit I resign; 
The post of honour shall be mine. 
My Fable read, their merits view. 
Then herd who will, with such a crew.^ 

In days of yore (my cautious rhymes 
Always except the present times) 
A greedy Vulture, skill*d in game, 
Inured to guilt, unawed by shame, 
Approach'd the throne in evil hour. 
And step by step intrudes to power : 
When at the royal Eagle's ear. 
He longs to ease the monarch's care. 
The monarch grants. With pride elate, 
Behold him minister of state I 
Around him throng the feather'd rout; 
Friends must be served, and some must out ; 
Each thinks his own the best pretension; 
This asks a place, and that a pension. 

The Nightingale was set aside : 
A forward Daw his room supplied. 

" This bird," says he, " for business fit. 
Hath both sagacity and wit : 
With all his turns, and shifts, and tricks. 
He's docile, and at nothing sticks : 

(1) When impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. — Addisok. 

(2) No one is so upright and philosophical as your disappointed man ; had 
Gay been successful, we should probably not have heard this virtuous outburst. 
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• 

Then with his neighbours one so free 
At all times will connive at me." 

The Hawk had due distinction shown. 
For parts and talents like his own. 

Thousands of hireling Cocks attend him. 
As blustering bullies to defend him. 

At once the Havens were discarded, 
And Magpies with their posts rewarded. 

Those fowls of omen 1 detest, 
That pry into another's nest. 
State-lies must lose all good intent, 
For they foresee and croak the' event. 
My fiiends ne'er think, but talk by rote, 
Speak what they're taught, and so to vote. 

" When rogues like these," a Sparrow cries, 
" To honours and employments rise, 
I court no feivour, ask no place, 
For such preferment is disgrace. 
Within my thatch'd retreat I find 
(What these ne'er feel) true peace of mind." ^ 

(1) Thus a venal minister promotes sagacity, rapacity, pugnacity, audacity, 
and every other quality of the kind except— capacity. Yet the criticism of 
the sparrow is deceptive, as he apes the virtue which he has not, for had he 
been promoted, he would have been the first to uphold the system he now con- 
demns. Hence the excellence of the parties and their measures, depends, not 
upon their professed principles, but simply upon whether one is in, and the 
other out of ofSce ! " A trim reckoning I " The fable, of course, pointing out the 
venality of courtiers, evinces the grand quality necessary for advancement to 
be elasticity, or rather absence of conscience ; whilst the desire of the sparrow 
for quiet, his assumption of content, and his vociferous integrity, are subtle 
touches at that hypocritical honour which owes its stability to its never having 
been — tempted. 




THK BABOON i^D THE ?OUI/I£T. 

TO 1. liYIB-HnSTBR. 

We fi^ueatly migplace esteem, 

By judging men by what they seem.* 

To birth, wealth, power, we shonld allow 

Precedence, and our lowest bow : 

In that is due distinction shown j 

Esteem is Virtue's right alone, 

icDnl's ulmonltlon of " FrooU ni 
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With partial eye we're apt to see 
The man of noble pedigree : 
We're prepossess'd my Lord inherits. 
In some degree, his grandsire's merits; 
For those we find upon record, 
But find him nothing but *'my Lord."^ 

When we, with superficial view. 
Gaze on the rich, we're dazzled too. 
We know that wealth, well understood. 
Hath frequent power of doing good. 
Then fancy that the thing is done ; 
As if the power and will were one. 
Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 
The thriving knaves that keep *em poor.^ 

The cringing train of power survey; 
What creatures are so low as they ! 
With what obsequiousness they bend! 
To what vile actions condescend I 
Their rise is on their meanness built. 
And flattery is their smallest guilt. 
What homage, reverence, adoration. 
In every age, in every nation, 
Have sycophants to power address'd! 
No matter who the power possess'd. 
Let ministers be what they will, 
You find their levees always fill.' 



(1) Great fSunilies are often like potatoes, the best part of them is under 
ground. 

(2) It was a remark of Dr. Henry Owen, the celebrated Hebrew scholar, that 
the Almighty showed what He thought of money, by the knaves to whom Be 
gave it. 

(3) Because a court is like a whirlpool, which drawing in every substance into 
itself, brings up the vile and reAisO) to the top, and sends all weighty and 
valuable materials to the bottom I 
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E*e& those who have perpWd a st&te, 
Whose actions claim contempt and hate, 
Had wretches to applaud their schemes, 
Though more absurd than madmen's dreams. 
When barbarous Moloch was invoked, 
The blood of infants only smoked ! 
But here (unless all History lies) 
Whole realms have been a sacrifice. 

Look through all courts : 'tis power we find 
The general idol of mankind, 
There worshipp'd under every shape : 
Alike the lion, fox, and ape. 
Are follow'd by time-serving slaves, 
Rich prostitutes and needy knaves.^ 

Who then shall glory in his post? 
How frail his pride, how vain his boast ! 
The followers of his prosperous hour 
Are as unstable as his power. 
Power, by the breath of Flattery nurst, 
The more it swells is nearer burst. 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 
And in a dirty tear descends.^ 

Once on a time an ancient maid. 
By wishes and by time decayed. 
To cure the pangs of restless thought. 
In birds and beasts, amusement sought : 



(1) See the hiitory of most of our chief men and prelates ; even public narra- 
tive relates many specks upon their escutcheon, contracted in their progress to 
power, and how much more black would it appear, if all the " back stairs " in- 
fluence were related I 

(2) "my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ! " 

Vide Wolsey's Speech, Shaxi. Hen, VIII. Act iii. 
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DogSj parrots, apes, her hours employed; ' 
With these alone she talk'd and to/d* 

A huge Baboon her &nc7 took, 
(Almost a man in size and look) 
He fingered everything he found, 
And mimic*d all the servants round. 
Then, too, his parts and ready wit 
ShoVd him for every business fit. 
With all these talents 'twas but just 
That Pug should hold a place of trust ; 
So to her favourite was assign'd 
The charge of all her feather'd kind. 
*Twas his to tend 'em eve and mom, 
And portion out their daily com. 

Behold him now, with haughty stride. 
Assume a ministerial pride. 
The morning rose. In hope of picking. 
Swans, turkeys, peacocks, ducks, and chicken^ 
Fowls of all ranks surround his hut, 
To worship his important strut 
The minister appears : the crowd, 
Now here, now there, obsequious bow'd. 
This praised his parts, and that his face, 
T* other his dignity in place. 
From bill to bill the flattery ran ; 
He hears and bears it like a man; 
For when we flatter Self-conceit, 
We but his sentiments repeat. 

If we're too scrupulously just. 
What profit's in a place of trust? 
The common practice of the great 
Is to secure a snug retreat : 
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So Pug began to turn his brain 
(Like other folks in place) on gain. 

An apple-woman's stall was near, 
Well stock'd with finiits through all the year; 
Here every day he cramm'd his guts, 
Hence were his hoards of pears and nuts; 
For 'twas agreed (in way of trade) 
His payments should in com be made. 

The stock of grain was quickly spent, 
And no account which way it went. 
Then, too, the Poultry's starved condition 
Caused speculations of suspicion. 
The facts were proved beyond dispute. 
Pug must refund his hoards of ftriit, 
And, though then minister in chie^ 
Was branded as a public thief. 
Disgraced, despised^ confined to chains, 
He nothing but his pride retains. 

A Goose pass'd by, — ^he knew the fece. 
Seen every levee while in place. 

"What, no respect I no reverence shown ! 
How saucy are these creatures grown ! 
Not two days since," says he, " you bow'd 
The lowest of my fawning crowd." 

"Proud fooll" replies the Goose, "'tis true 
Thy com a fluttering levee drew; 
For that I join'd the himgry train, 
And sold thee flattery for thy grain : 
But then, as now, conceited Ape, 
We saw thee in thy proper shape." ^ 

(1) "Oh most lame and impotent conclusion ! " As to the remark in the two 
last lines, it ia worthy of— a goose, hut the conduct of the minister, and of the 
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Onttcnr, iht IWMt equdlT ru to it* lyeopluaer md ingtuitnd*— ia ■ model of 
•tutimuuhtp ud InDlgiu. The teuon why tvety ebugc In ■□ admlDiitntian 

Uh old cov«j taw feithaed thein, lothaleuhDovpluclung, KDden the public 

(the Koove) zootb here I If cither ii It until d^ftppoiaCioeDt hia loured, or pro- 

■perity guggd him, Ihut ft mhiisler leiinij— 

"Coiniptkm wini not more thftd honeBty;" 

and tbu U> true duty ii to, 

"BBjuitBimfeirnot: 

Let 111 the ends he ilma it, be hii eountry'a, 

Hi> Ood'i, ud truth') ."-^Hi I. Bn. nil. Act fii. 



THE ANT m OFFICE. 



You tell me that you apprehend 
My veise may touchy folks offeod. 
In prudence, too, you think my rhymes 
Should uerer squint at courtiers' crimes; 
For though nor this nor that is meant. 
Can we another's thoughts prevent! 
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You ask me, if I ever knew 
Court-chaplains thus, the lawn pursue 1 ^ 
I meddle not with gown or lawn; 
Poets, T grant, to rise, must fawn. 
They know great ears are over nice. 
And never shock their patron's vice. 
But I this hackney path despise, 
'Tis my ambition not to rise ; 
If I must prostitute the Muse, 
The base conditions I refuse. 

I neither flatter nor defame. 
Yet own I would bring guilt to shame. 
If I Corruption's hand expose, 
I make corrupted men my foes; 
What then? I hate the paltry tribe ; 
Be virtue mine; be theirs the bribe. 
I no man's property invade ; 
Corruption's yet no lawful trade. 
Nor would it mighty ills produce. 
Could I shame bribery out of use. 
I know 'twould cramp most politicians. 
Were they tied down to these conditions : 
'Twould stint their power, their riches bound, 
And make their parts seem less profound. 
Were they denied their proper tools. 
How could they lead their knaves and fools? 



(1) See Sidney Smith's account of the rise of a Bishop, in his letters to Arch- 
deacon singleton ; the promotion also of parish parsons to prelates, in Macaulay's 
History of England, tells the same tale of supple knavery. The rohes of most 
lawn-sleeved hangers-on at courts, require a great deal of washing, to get rid of 
the dirt accumulated in their elevation, indeed it is astonishing they are so white 
as they are. 
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Were this the case, let's take a view 
What dreadful mischiefs would ensue. 
Though it might aggrandize the state, 
Could private luxury dine on plate? 
Kings might indeed their friends reward, 
But ministers find less regard. 
Informers, sycophants, and spies. 
Would not augment the year's supplies. 
Perhaps, too, take away this prop, 
An annual job or two, might drop. 
Besides, if pensions were denied, 
Could Avarice support its pride? 
It might even ministers confound. 
And yet the state be safe and soimd. 

I care not though 'tis understood, 
I only mean my country's good : 
And (let who will my freedom blame) 
I wish all courtiers did the same. 
Nay, though some folks the less might get, 
I wish the nation out of debt. 
I put no private man's ambition 
With public good in competition : 
Bather than have our laws defaced, 
I'd vote a minister disgraced. 

I strike at vice, be't where it will ; 
And what if great folks take it ill? 
I hope corruption, bribery, pension. 
One may with detestation mention; 
Think you the law (let who will take it) 
Can scandalum magncUum make it? 
I vent no slander, owe no grudge. 
Nor of another's conscience, judge. 
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At him or him I take no aim,^ 
Tet dare against all vice declaim* 
Shall I not censure breach of trost^ 
Because knaves know themselves unjust ? 
That steward whose account is dear, 
Demands his honour may appear, 
His ax5tions never shun the light, 
He is, and would be proved, upright. 

But then you think my Fable bears 
Allusion, too, to state-affairs. 

I grant it does : and who's so great, 
That has the privilege to cheat? 
If then in any future reign 
(For ministers may thirst for gain) 
Corrupted hands defraud the nation, 
I bar no reader's application.^ 

An Ant there was, whose forward prate 
Gontroll'd all matters in debate; 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally would go* 
For he had impudence at will. 
And boasted imiversal skill. 
Ambition was his point in view : 
Thus by degrees to power he grew. 
Behold him now his drift attain, 
He's made chief-treasurer of the grain. 

But as their ancient laws are just, 
And punish breach of public trust. 



(1) The line should 

" At it OT him, I take no aim." 

(2) In tad it is very well that fable has been invented, since what is an 
anodyne when applied by a man's self to his illy becomes a cautery when clapped 
on him by another. 
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*Tis order'd (lest wrong applicatiou 
Should starve that wise industrious nation) 
That all accounts be stated clear, 
Their stock, and what defray'd the year; 
That auditors shall these inspect, 
And public rapine thus be check'd« 
For this the solemn day was set; 
The auditors in council met. 
The granary-keeper must explain, 
And balance his account of grain. 
He brought (since he could not refuse 'em) 
Some scraps of paper to amuse 'em.^ 

An honest Pismire, warm with zeal. 
In justice to the public weal. 
Thus spoke: — "The nation's hoard is low; 
From whence does this profusion flowl 
I know our annual funds' amount; 
Why such expense? and where's the' accoimt?" ' 

With wonted arrogance and pride, 
The Ant in office thus replied: 
"Consider, Sirs, were secrets told. 
How could the best-schemed projects hold^ 
Should we state-mysteries disclose, 
'Twould lay us open to oiu: foes. 
My duty and my well-known zeal 
Bid me our present schemes conceal : 
But, on my honour, all the' expense 
(Though vast) was for the swarm's defence." 

(1) A fkir example of "cooked" gtate accounts. The late Lord Errol, 
alluding to the facile audacity with which these were prepared and vouched for, 
used to say, that " for any purpose of deception commend him to facts and 
figures ! ** 

(t) This pismire is commended to the earnest attention of Mr. Joseph Hume. 
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They pass'd the' account as fiur and just; 
And voted him implicit trust. 

Next year again the granary drainM, 
He thus his innocence maintain'd : 

" Think how our present matters stand, 
What dangers threat from every hand; 
What hosts of turkeys stroll for food, 
No &rmer*s wife but hath her brood* 
Consider, when invasion's near. 
Intelligence must cost us dear; 
And, in this ticklish situation, 
A secret told betrays the nation : 
But on my honour, all the expense 
(Though vast) was for the swarm's defence." ^ 

Again, without examination, 
They thank'd his sage administration. 

The year revolves. Their treasure spent, 
Again in secret service went : 
His honour, too, again was pledged, 
To satisfy the charge alleged. 

When thus, with panic shame possess'd. 
An auditor, his friends address'd : 

"What are wel ministerial tools? 
We little knaves are greater fools.^ 
At last this secret is explored, 
'Tis our corruption thins the hoard. 
For every grain we touch'd, at least, 
A thousand, his own heaps, increased. 
Then for his kin and favourite spies, 
A hundred hardly could sufl&ce. 

(1) Speech of the Secretary at War in 1852. 

(2) This " tag/* ia repeated " usque ad nauseam." 



Thus for a paltry Bneaking bTil>e, 
We cheat oureelvea and all the tribe; 
For all the magazine containB, 
Grows &om our anuual toil and pains." 

They vote th' aoeount shall be inspected; 
The cunning plunderer is detected ; 
The fraud is sentenced ; and his hoard, 
As due, to public use reetored.^ 

(I) TbB "Buri men funcs" bu besn the npu-me, benoth whoie btighi, 

period of the birth of Lord Petei'i bulla {Htte Buift'i Tal* of > Tub), othoiE 
roaring inlisided, "pulverJH eilgui jictu," to tbe epoch of tbs "gtauu. 
wiHit, mianal of mBnUnd," Lord Bacon, anil— loltr. Hence lb« necuiity.of 
bUU intrlBuB and iliplomatic fuliehooa, which after all afford but icint pto- 
lectlon to the twwildcred, ^aaping miniiter, Bgalnat the outcnej of the patrioCic 
because /BmfjA^ place-hunters, wbodiaT tbeii eloquence from their dieqtpolnt- 

aced! Compare foTmer ipeechcH and characters, tvlth thoK upon the acene 
now, and the only dif^nce 1> that they Ogatt in ditl^rent dayg : nay more 
Ihe iiaple commudity of their eloquence is the saiue. and if we looli up 
s guene or " bioadlide ' of Anne, and placed It ilde by side with Ihe Tima 

litt, mlnleteiial eicuiei juit aa plautihle, and premier, prelate, patriot, and 
puailte, equklly "bODOunble" Then-there waa nothing to loie, and equally 
eupple when there vaa anytUug to gain I 

"Can they net Juggle, and, with slight 

Tbe same case, several ways adjudge I "—HuDl IB K. 



THE BEAK IN A BOAT. 



That man must daily wiser grow. 
Whose searcli ia bent, himself to kuow. 
Impartially he weighs his scope, 
And OQ firm reason founds his hope ; 
He tries his strength before the race, 
And never seeks his ovra disgrace; 
He knows the compass, sail, and oar. 
Or never launches from the shore; 
Before he builds, computes the cost, 
And in no proud pursuit is lost; 
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He learns the bounds of human sense, 
. And safely walks within the fence. 
Thus, conscious of his own defect, 
Are pride and self-importance check'd.^ 

If, then, self-knowledge to pursue. 
Direct our life in every view, 
Of all the fools that pride can boast, 
A Coxcomb claims distinction most. 

Coxcombs are of all ranks and kind ; 
They're not to sex or age confined, 
. Or rich or poor, or great or small. 
And vanity besets them all. 
By ignorance is pride increased ; 
Those most assume, who know the least ; 
Their own false balance gives them weight. 
But every other finds them light.^ 

Not that all Coxcombs' follies strike^ • 
And draw our ridicule alike. 
To different merits each pretends. 
This in love- vanity transcends; 
That smitten with his &ce and shape, 
By dress distinguishes the ape ; 
T' other with learning crams his shelf, 
Knows books, and all things but himself.^ 

All these are fools of low condition. 
Compared with Coxcombs of ambition ; 

(1) A good result, yet almost unattainable by the process! " Nosmetipsos 
noscere difficillimum est." (Cicero.) Yet the poet is right, for the more self- 
knowledge, the greater humility 1 

(2) A coxcomb, rightly defined, is a self-deceiver, with whom the pronoun " I " 
is too much in the individual's and public eye. 

(3) See Erasmus, ** Praise of Folly," and College Tutors turned into parish 
priests, or Bishops made out of schoolmasters, by the sensible and judicious 
Minister ! 
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For those, puflTd up with flattery, dare 
Assume a nation's various care. 
They ne'er the grossest praise mistrust, 
Their sycophants seem hardly just; 
For these, in part alone, attest 
The flattery their own thoughts suggest. 
In this wide sphere, a Coxcomb's shown. 
In other realms besides his own : 
The self-deem'd Machiavel at large 
By turns controls in every charge. 
Does Commerce sufler in her rights) 
'Tis he directs the naval flights. 
What sailor dares dispute his skill? 
He'll be an admiral when he wiU. 

Now, meddling in the soldier's trade. 
Troops must be hired, and levies made : 
He gives ambassadors their cue. 
His cobbled treaties to renew; 
And annual taxes must suffice 
The current blimders to disguise. 
When his crude schemes in air are lost^ 
And millions scarce defray the cost, 
His arrogance (nought imdismay'd). 
Trusting in self-sufficient aid. 
On other rocks misguides the realm. 
And thinks a pilot at the helm. 
He ne'er suspects his want of skill. 
But blunders on from iU to ill ;^ 
And when he foils of all intent. 
Blames only unforeseen event. 

(1) Now and then he lights upon a piece of "good luck,** which of course he 
attributes to his peculiar skUL Thus Cleon took the credit of capturing the 
*-egiment in Sphacteria.— r*(2e Thucyd. Hist. 
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Lest you mistake the application, 
The Fable calls me to relation. 

A Bear of shag and manners rough, 
At climbing trees expert enough— 
For dextVously, and safe from harm, 
Year after year he robb'd the swarm : 
Thus thriving on industrious toil, 
He gloried in his pilfered spoil. 

This trick so swelled him with conceit, 
He thought no enterprise too great. 
Alike in sciences and arts 
He boasted imiyersal parts. 
Pragmatic, busy, bustling, bold. 
His arrogance was uncontroird : 
And thus he made his party good, 
And grew— dictator of the wood. 

The beasts with admiration stare, 
And think him a prodigious Bear. 
Were any common booty got, 
'Twas his« each portion to allot: 
For why? he foimd there might be picking. 
E'en in the carving of a chicken. 
Intruding thus, he by degrees 
Claimed, too, the butcher's larger fees. 
And now his overweening pride 
In every province will preside : 
No task too difficult was foimd, 
His blundering nose misleads the hound. 
In stratagem and subtle arts 
He overrules the fox's parts. 

It chanced as, on a certain day. 
Along the bank he took his way, 
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A boat with rudder^ sail, and oar. 
At anchor floated near the shore. 
He stopt, and turning to his train, 
Thus pertly vents his vaunting strain : 

" What blundering puppies are mankind. 
In every science always blind ! 
I mock the pedantry of schools : 
What are their compasses and rulesi 
From me, that helm shall conduct learn, 
And man, his ignorance discern." 

So saying, with audacious pride 
He gains the boat, and climbs the side. 
The beafits, astonish'd, line the strand; 
The anchor's weighed; he drives from land. 
The slack sail shifts from side to side; 
The boat untrimm'd admits the tide; 
Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 
His oar breaks short, the rudder's lost. 
The Bear, presuming in his skill. 
Is here, and there, officious still ; 
Till, striking on the dangerous sands, 
Aground the shatter'd vessel stands. 

To see the bungler thus distrest — 
The very fishes, sneer and jest; 
E'en gudgeons join in ridicule. 
To mortify the meddling fool. 
The clamorous watermen appear — 
Threats, curses, oaths, insult his ear: 
Seized, thrash'd, and chain'd, he's dragged to land; 
Derision shouts along the strand.^ 

(I) Certain 8tate«inen (as Sidney Smith remarked of one of them), have not so 
much endowment to qualify them for their office, as the absence of all moral 



feoZ' '^Hftp*' apeKking of Acertalo lord, " would undertake the nai'lgAtion dT 
eblp though he vu Derer it lea, preside over a iteun-engijie theugh perfectlj 

difflcultopftt&tifla.'* ft IB true, thai the pABBengen might be ivunped In the at 
UK.bebloiniupinlh<i«iiDd,OTilieunder thethlnl;hut tboee contlngencii 
aienol taken into the Bccount,— he would bnie them nil, timpl; brcauie he h. 

Btateimanahip maat be very eafy, when there app«ar ee many practising th 
art) without study of it, — lo many who, supplanting the intereste of a nation 1 
their own, lacrlfice a whole people lo their preBUmption aud ignanmce, and, HI 



THE SQUIRE AMD HIS CUE. 



The man of pure and simple heart 
Througli life diedains a double part; 
He never needs the screen of lies 
Hia inward bosom to di^^uisa 
In rain malicioue tongues assail, 
IJet Envy snarl, let Slander rail; 
From Virtue's shield (secure from wound) 
Their blunted, venom'd shafts rebound. 
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So shines his light before mankind^ 
His actions prove his honest mind. 
If in his country's cause he rise, 
Debating senates to advise, 
Unbribed, unawed, he dares impart 
The honest dictates of his heart. 
No ministerial frown he fears. 
But in his virtue perseveres.^ 

But would you play the politician, 
Whose heart's averse to intuition, 
Your lips at all times, nay, your reason, 
Must be controll'd by place and season. 
What statesman could his power support, 
Were lying tongues forbid the court? 
Did princely ears to truth attend. 
What minister could gain his end? 
How could he raise his tools to place, 
And how his honest foes, disgrace? 

That politician tops his part. 
Who readily can lie with art : 
The man's proficient in his trade; 
His power is strong, his fortune's mada 
By that, the interest of the throne 
Is made subservient to his own : 
By that, have kings of old, deluded. 
All their own friends for his, excluded : 
By that, his selfish schemes pursuing. 
He thrives upon the public ruin. 



( 1 ) ' * Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Nee dviam aidor, prava jubentium 
Nee vultas instantis tyranni . 
Mente quatit 8olid&."— Hob. 
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Antiochus,^ with hardy pace, 
Provoked the dangers of the chase; 
And, lost from all his menial train. 
Traversed the wood, and pathless plain. 
A cottage lodged the royal guest; 
The Parthian clown brought forth his best; 
The King, unknown, his feast enjoy'd. 
And various chat, the hours employ'd. 
From wine what sudden friendship springs! 
Frankly they talk'd of courts and kings. 

"We country-folks," the Clown replies, 
" Could ope our gracious monarch's eyes. 
The King, (as all our neighbours say,) 
Might he (God bless him !) have his way. 
Is soimd at heart, and means our good, 
And he would do it, if he could. 
If truth in courts were not forbid. 
Nor kings nor subjects, woidd be rid. 
Were he in power we need not doubt him ; 
But that transferr'd to those about him. 
On them he throws the regal cares; 
And what mind they? Their own affairs. 
If such rapacious hands he trust, 
The best of men may seem unjust. 
From kings to cobblers 'tis the same ; 
Bad servants wound their masters' fame. 
In this our neighbours all agree : 
Would the king knew as much as we!" 
Here he stopt short. Repose they sought; 
The Peasant slept, the Monarch thought. 

(1) Plutarch. 
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The GourtierB leam'd, at early dawn, 
Where their lost sovereign was withdrawn. 
The guards' approach our host alarms; 
With gaudy coats the cottage swarms ; 
The crown and purple robes they brings 
And prostrate fell before the King. 
The Clown was call'd; the royal guest 
By due reward his thanks ezprest. 
The King then, turning to the crowd. 
Who fewningly before him bow'd. 
Thus spoke: "Since, bent on private gain. 
Your counsels first misled my reign, 
Taught and informed by you alone, 
No truth the royal ear hath known, 
Till here conversing — hence, ye crew ! 
For now I know myself and you.*' 

Whene'er the royal ear's engrost, 
State-lies but little genius cost; 
The fevourite then securely robs, 
And gleans a nation by his jobs. 
Franker and bolder grown in ill, 
He daily poisons dares instil ; 
And, as his present views suggest. 
Inflames or soothes the royal breast : 
Thus wicked ministers oppress, 
When oft the monarch means redress. 

Would kings their private subjects hear, 
A minister must talk with fear; 
If honesty opposed his views. 
He dared not innocence accuse; 
'Twould keep him in such narrow bound, 
He could not right and wrong confound. 
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Happy were kings, could they disclose • 
Their real firiends and real foes ! 
Were both themselves and subjects known^ 
A monarch's will might be his own : 
Had he the use of ears and eyes. 
Knaves would no more be counted wise. 
But then a minister might lose 
(Hard case !) his own ambitious views. 
When such as these have vex*d a state, 
Pursued by universal hate, 
Their false support at once hath feil'd, 
And persevering truth prevaiFd. 
Exposed, their train of fraud is seen — 
Truth will at last remove the screen. 

A Country Squire, by whim directed. 
The true stanch dogs of chase neglected; 
Beneatl^ his board no hound was fed. 
His hand ne*er stroked the spaniel's head. 
A snappish Cur, alone carest. 
By lies had banished all the rest : 
Yap had his ear, and defiimation 
Gave him ftdl scope of conversation. 
His sycophants must be preferr'd, 
Room must be made for all his herd : 
Wherefore, to bring his schemes about. 
Old faithful servants all must out. 

The Cur on every creature flew, 
(As other great men's puppies do,) 
Unless due court to him were shown, 
And both their face and business known, 
No honest tongue an audience found — 
He worried all the tenants round. 
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For why? he lived in constant fear, 

Lest truth by chance should interfere. 

If any stranger dared intrude, 

The noisy Cur his heels pursued ; 

Now fierce with rage, now struck with dread, 

At once he snarled, bit, and fled. 

Aloof he bays, with bristling hair. 

And thus in secret growls his fear : 

" Who knows but Truth, in this disguise, 

May frustrate my best-guarded lies? 

Should she (thus mask'd) admittance find, 

That very hour, my ruin's sign'd." 

Now in his howl's continued sound, 
Their words were lost, their voice was drown'd. 
Ever in awe of honest tongues, 
Thus every day he strain'd his lungs. 

It happen'd, in ill-omen'd hour. 
That Yap, unmindful of his power, 
Forsook his post, to love inclin'd, 

A &vourite bitch was in the wind. 
By her seduced, in amorous play. 

They frisk'd the joyous hours away : 

Thus by untimely love pursuing. 

Like Antony he sought his ruin. 

For now the Squire, unvex'd with noise, 

An honest neighbour's chat, enjoys. 

" Be free," says he, "your mind impart; 

I love a friendly open heart. 

Methinks my tenants shun my gate ; 

Why such a stranger grown of late? 

Pray tell me what offence they find — - 

'Tis plain they're not so well inclined. 



" Turn off your Cur," the Farmer cries, 
" Wbo feeds your ear with daily lies. 
His snarling insoleuoe ofiends, — 
'Tie he Utat keeps you from your frienda. 
Were but that saucy puppy checkt, 
You'd find again the same respect. 
Hear only him, hell aweor it too. 
That all our hatred is to you : 
But learn from us your true estate — 
Tis that cursed Cur alone, we hate." 

The Squire heard Truth. Now Yap rush'd in. 
The wide hall echoes with hie diu, 
Yet Truth prevail'd; and, with disgrace, 
The dog was cudgell'd out of place.^ 

(II The Ktereit utin In Ihc whole Engliib luign^e, itlhU by Swift, in bii 
voyige 10 Lipuu (Gulliver'i TnyelBl, upon the choice ot Iheir ^Toiuilet hj 
princei. " Tha profeuoti hi the ichwil of palilieiJ piojecton," he aji, " mppeued 
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THE COUNTRIMAN AND JUPTTEB. 



Have yon a friend (look round and spy) 
So fond, so prepossesa'd as I i 
Yonr fimlta, so obvious to mankind. 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of Fortune blown, 
Your aiiy castlee were o'erthrown, 
Have I been ever prone to blame, 
Or mortified your hours with Bhamet 
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Was I e'er known to damp your spirit, 
Or twit you with the want of merit? 

'Tis not 80 strange that Fortune's frown 
Still perseveres to keep you down : 
Look round, and see what others do. 
Would you be rich and honest tool 
Have, you (like those she raised to place) 
Been opportunely, mean and base? 
Have you (as times required), resigned 
Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind? 
If these are scruples, give her o'er; 
Write, practise morals, and be poor.^ 

The gifts of Fortune truly rate ; 
Then, tell me what would mend your state. 
If happiness on wealth were built. 
Rich rogues might comfort find, in guilt. 
As grows the miser's hoarded store. 
His fears, his wants, increase the more. 

Think, Gay, (what ne'er may be the case,) 
Should Fortune take you into grace, 
Would that your happiness augment? 
What can she give beyond content? 

Suppose yourself a wealthy heir, 
With a vast annual income clear ! 
In all the afQuence you possess. 
You might not feel one care the less. 
Might you not, then, like others, find 
With change of fortune, change of mind? 



(I) Swift compares, in his Tale of a Tub, "honesty to an old pair of shoes 
cobbled out in the dirt." 

" Thou knowest in the days of innocency Adam fell ; and what shall poor Jack 
Falstaff do in the days of knavery? "— Shaks. Hen. IF. 
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Perhaps, profuse beyond all rule, 
You might Start out a glaring fool; 
Your luxury might break all bounds; 
Plate, table, horses, stewards, hounds, 
Might swell your debts ; then, lust of play 
No regal income can defray. 
Sunk is all credit, writs assail, 
And doom your future life to jail. 

Or were you dignified with power, 
Would that avert one pensive hour? 
You might give avarice its swing, 
De{i*aud a nation, blind a king ; 
Then from the hirelings in your cause, 
Though daily fed with false applause. 
Could it a real joy impart? — 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 

Is happiness your point in view? 
(I mean th' intrinsic and the true). 
She nor in camps nor courts, resides, • 
Nor in the humble cottage, hides; 
Yet found alike in every sphere — 
Who finds content, will find her there. ^ 

( 1 ) "All happiness is seated in content."— Ox way, C. Mar, 

" We barbarously call those bless 'd 
Who are of largest tenements possess'd, 
While swelling coffers break their owners' rest. 
More truly happy those that can 
Govern the little empire, man, 
Bridle their passions, and direct their will, 
Through all the glitt'ring paths of pharming ill ; 
Who in a fix'd, unalterable state, 
Smile at the doubtltil tide of fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 
Who poison, less than falsehood, fear, 
Loth to purchase life, so dear; 
.But kindly for their Mend embrace their death. 
And seal their country's love, with their departing breath." 

P Stbph. Hot. 
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O'erspent with toil, beneath the shade, 
A Peasant rested on his spade : 

" Good gods!** he cries, "'tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year! 
Soon as the morning streaks the skies^ 
Industrious Labour bids me rise; 
With sweat I earn my homely £Eure, 
And every day renews my care." 

Jove heard the discontented strain, 
And thus rebuked the murmuring swain : 

'' Speak out your wants, then, honest friend 
Unjust complaints, the gods offend. 
If you repine at partial Fate, 
Instruct me what could mend your state. 
Mankind in every station see — 
What wish you? tell me what you'd be." 

So said, upborne upon a cloud, 
The Clown survey'd the anxious crowd. 

" Yon feice of Care,*' says Jove, " behold, 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold: 
See with what joy he counts it o'er! 
That sum to-day hath swell'd his store." 
" Were I that man," the Peasant cried, 
" What blessing could I ask beside?" 

" Hold," says the god, " first learn to know 
True happiness from outward show. 
This optic glass of intuition — 
Here, take it ; view his true condition." 

He look'(( and saw the miser's breast 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at rest; 
Want ever stares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates disgrace. 
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With conscious guilt he saw him start, 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart, 
And never, or in thought or dream, 
His breast admits one happy gleam. 

" May Jove," he cries, " reject my pray V, 
And guard my life from guilt and care ! 
My soul abhors that wretch's fate — 
Oh keep me in my humble state ! 
But see, amidst a gaudy crowd. 
Yon minister so gay and proud; 
On him what happiness attends. 
Who thus rewards his grateful friends !" 
, First take the glass," the god replies; 
" Man views the world with partial eyes." 

" (xood gods ! " exclaims the startled wight, 
" Defend me from this hideous sight ! 
Corruption, with corrosive smart, 
Lies cankering on his guilty heart. 
I see him with polluted hand 
Spread the contagion o'er the land. 
Now Avarice with insatiate jaws, 
Now Rapine with her harpy claws. 
His bosom tears ; his conscious breast 
Groans, with a load of crimes opprest. 
I see him, mad and drunk with power, 
Stand tottering on Ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in speeches vain and proud. 
His boasts insult the nether crowd ; 
Now, seized with giddiness and fear, 
He trembles lest his fall is near. 

Was ever wretch like this?" he cries, 
" Such misery in such disguise ! 
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The change^ Jove ! I disaTOW— 
Still be my lot the spade and plough,'* 

He next, confirm'd by speculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
For he the statesman seem'd in part, 
And bore similitude of heart. 
Nor did the soldier's trade inflame 
His hopes, with thirst of spoil and fieune : 
The miseries of war he moum'd. 
Whole nations into deserts tum'd. 

By these have laws and rights been braved ; 
By these was free-born man enslaved : 
When battles and invasion cease, 
Why swarm they in the lands of peace? 
" Such change," says he, " may I decline — 
The scythe, aind civil arms, be mine!" 

Thus, weighing life in each condition. 
The Clown withdrew his rash petition. 

When thus the god: " How mortals err! 
If you true happiness prefer; 
'Tis to no rank of life confined. 
But dwells in every honest mind. 
Be justice, then, your sole pursuit — 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit." 

So Jove, to gratify the Clown, 
Where first he found him, set him down.^ 



(1) The prayer of Agur, the son of Jakeh, recorded in Prov.xxx. 8, touches 
upon most of the evils alluded to here. " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me ; " he also introduces the couitier, and the 
lawyer, when he says, " Remove from me vanity and lies." 

The former, added to " vexation of spirit," comprehends, in Solomon's idea» the 

•nm total of human pleasure, and what can any one do, " after the king f " It 

lot that a man may not possess wealth, and yet he happy, but 'the natural 
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tendencyof all eiceaa is evil, and ADmeprofcaHiananet^iiarilj engender it. Lord 
ChefltcTfield, ditgueted with life, momHcly declared his lesolution, 'Mo sleep in the 

delivei^ce Iram wone caieo. Then i> a ciook in each one's lot. ud here tbe 

or theUonl 



TEE MAN, TdB CAT, THE DOG, AND THE ELT. 



Hail, happy ktiid! whose feitile grounds 
The liquid fence of Neptune bounds; 
By bounteous Nature set apart, 
The seat of Industry and Art, 
Britain ! chosen port of trade. 
May luxury ne'er thy sons invade! 
May never minister (intent 
Hia private treasures to augraent) 
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Corrupt thy state ! ^ If jealous foes 
Thy rights of commerce dare oppose, 
Shall not thy fleets their rapme awel 
Who is't prescribes the ocean law? 

Whenever neighbouring states contend, 
'Tis thine to be the general friend, 
What is't who rules in other lands? ^ 
On trade alone thy glory stands : 
That benefit is unconfined, 
Diffusing good among mankind : 
That first gave lustre to thy reigns, 
And scatter'd plenty o'er thy plains : 
Tis that alone thy wealth supplies. 
And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 
Be commerce, then, thy sole design — 
Keep that, and all the world is thine. 

When naval traffic ploughs the main. 
Who shares not in the merchant's gain? 
'Tis that supports the regal state. 
And makes the farmer's heart elate : 
The numerous flocks that clothe the land 
Can scarce supply the loom's demand; 
Prolific culture glads the fields. 
And the bare heath, a harvest yields. 

Nature expects mankind should share 
The duties of the public care. 
Who's born for sloth? ^ To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd ; 

(1) If (he former fables be just, this apostrophe is very much like '* shutting 
the stable door after the horse is stolen." It is, of course, like the expression, 
"happy land," employed before — a poetic fiction 1 

(2) This line, clearly, refers to a time when, the name of England, was re- 
spected, abroad. (3) Barrow. 
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Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 
Some the swift-sliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole, our commerce guide ; 
Some (taught by industry) impart 
With hands and feet, the works of art ; 
While some, of genius more refined, 
With head and tongue, assist mankind : 
Each aiming at one common end. 
Proves to the whole, a needful friend. 
Thus, bom each other's useful add, 
By turns, are obligations paid. 

The monarch, when his table 's spread. 
Is to the clown, obliged for bread ; 
And when in all his glory, drest, 
Owes to the loom, his royal vest. 
Do not the mason's toil and care, 
Protect him from th' inclement airl 
Does not the cutler's art supply 
The ornament, that guards his thigh? 
All these, in duty to the throne. 
Their common obligations, own. 
'Tis he (his own and people's cause) 
Protects their properties and laws ; 
Thus they their honest toil employ, 
And with content, the fruits enjoy. 
In every rank, or great or small, 
'Tis industry supports us all. 

The animals, by want oppress'd. 
To man their services address'd ; 
While each pursued their selfish good, 
They hunger'd for precarious food : 
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Their hours with anxious cares were vext, 
One day they fed, and starved the next. 
They saw that plenty, sure and rife, 
Was found alone in social life ; 
That mutual industry profess'd, 
The various wants of man, redress*d. 

The Cat, half-famished, lean, and weak, 
Demands ihe privilege to speak. 

" Well, Puss," says Man, " and what can you 
To benefit the public, do?" 

The Cat replies: " These teeth, these claws, 
With vigilance shall serve the cause. 
The mouse, destroy'd by my pursuit, 
No longer shall your feasts pollute ; 
Nor rats, from nightly ambuscade. 
With wasteful teeth, your stores invade." 

" I grant," says Man, ** to general use 
Your parts and talents may conduce ; 
For rats and mice purloin our grain, 
And threshers whirl the flail, in vain : . 
Thus shall the Cat, a foe to spoil, 
Protect the farmer's honest toil." 

Then turning to the Dog, he cried, 
" Well, Sir, be next your merits tried." 

" Sir," says the Dog, " by self-applause 
We seem to own a friendless cause. 
Ask those who know me, if distrust 
E'er found me treacherous or unjust ? 
Did T e'er faith or friendship break 1 ^ 
Ask all those creatures, let them speak. 

(1) Gay pronounced this word "brdak," no doubt with the provincialism of 
his county. 
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My vigilance and trusty zeal 

Perhaps mi^t serve the public weal. 

Might not your flocks in safety feed. 

Were I to gu^rd the fleecy breed? 

Did I the nightly watches keep. 

Could thieves invade you, while you sleep? 

The Man replies : *' *Tis just and right, 
Rewards, such service, should requite. 
So rare, in property, we find 
Trust uncorrupt, among mankind. 
That, taken in a public view. 
The first distinction is your due. 
Such merits all reward transcend: 
Be then my comrade and my friend." ^ 

Addressing now the Fly : " From you 
What public service can accrue?" 
" From me T' the fluttering insect said, 
*' I thought you knew me better bred. 
Sir, I'm a gentleman. Is't fit 
That I to industry submit? 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed, 
By business, earn ignoble bread: 
Lost in excess of daily joys. 
No thought, no care, my life annoys. 
At noon (the lady's matin hour), 
I sip the tea's delicious flower; 
On cates luxuriously I dine, 
And drink the fragrance of the vine. 
Studious of elegance and ease, 
Myself alone, I seek to please." 

(1) So Byron over his dog employs a suicidal satire : — 

" To mark a friend's remains, these stones arise : 
I never knew but one— and here he lies." 



»» 
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The Man, his pert conceit, derides. 
And thus the useless coxcomb, chides : 

" Hence from that peach, that downy seat — 
No idle fool deserves to eat. 
Could you liave sapp'd the blushing rind, 
And on that pulp ambrosial, dined, 
Had not some hand, with skill and toil, 
To raise the tree, prepared the soil? 
Consider, sot, what would ensue. 
Were all such worthless things, as you. 
You'd soon be forced (by hunger stung), 
To make your dirty meals on dung, 
On which such despicable need, 
Unpitied, is reduced to feed. 
Besides, vain, selfish, insect, learn 
(If you can right and wrong discern), 
That he who, with industrious zeal. 
Contributes to the public weal. 
By adding to the common good, 
His own, hath rightly understood." 

So saying, with a sudden blow. 
He laid the noxious vagrant low: 
Crush'd in his luxury and pride, 
The spunger on the public, died.^ 



(1) A useless man is a cipher in existence, and nothing lo'wer than a unit at 
least can be tolerated in life. The great aim of self-exertion and independence of 
spirit, is to convert one's own cipher into a power. Society, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum, and the listless idler is a vacuum. 

Yet the fly — so erroneous is our superficial judgment — ^had he feed me, to 
plead his cause, should have not been so speedily condemned. Every creature 
haa his use, and where would health be, or what would be the value of riches, 
without the public scavenger ? Your fly is an unsworn commissioner of public 
sewers, and does his business much better than many who have taken the 
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hlB OTD Dote 1o the exil, ud n 
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THE JACKAL, LEOPARD, AND OTHER BEASTS. 



I OBANT corruption sways mankind ; 
That interest, too, perrerts the mind ; 
That bribes have blinded common seiiBi 
FoiI'd reason, truth, and eloquence : 
I grant you, too, our present crimes 
Can equal those of former times. 
Agfunst plain tacts shall I cng^e. 
To vindicate our righteous age) 
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I know that in a modem fist, 
Bribes, in full energy, subsist. 
Since then these arguments prevail, 
And itching palms are still so frail. 
Hence politicians, you suggest. 
Should drive the nail that goes the best ; 
That it shows parts and penetration, 
To ply men with the right temptation. 

To this I humbly must dissent, 
Premising, no reflection's meant. 

Does justice, or the client's sense, 
Teach lawyers, either side's defence? * 

The fee gives eloquence its spirit. 
That only is the client's merit. 
Does art, wit, wisdom, or address. 
Obtain the prostitute's caress? 
The guinea (as in other trades), 
Froni every hand, alike persuades. 
" Man," Scripture says, " is prone to evil ;" 
But does that vindicate the devil ? 
Besides, the more mankind are prone, 
The less the devil's parts are shown. 
Corruption's not of modem date ; 
It hath been tried in every state. 
Great knaves of old their power have fenced, 
By places, pensions, bribes, dispensed; 
By these they gloried in success. 
And impudently dared oppress; 
By these despotic'ly they sway'd, 
And slaves extoll'd the hand that paid ; 
Nor parts nor genius were employ'd — 
By these alone were realms destroy'd. 
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Now see these wretches in disgrace, 
Stript of their treasures, power, and place ; 
View 'em abandon'd and forlorn, 
Exposed to just reproach, and scorn. 
What now is all your pride, your boast? 
Where are your slaves, your flattering host? 
What tongues now feed you with applause? 
Where are the champions of your cause? 
Now e'en that very fawning train, 
Which shared the gleanings of your gain, 
Press foremost who shall first accuse 
Your selfish jobs, your paltry views, 
Your narrow schemes, your breach of trust, 
And want of talents to be just. 

What fools were these amidst their power! 
How thoughtless of their adverse hour ! 
What friends were made? A hireling herd. 
For temporary votes preferr'd. 
Was it these sycophants to get, 
Your boimty swell'd a nation's debt? 
You're bit, for these, like Swiss, attend — 
No longer pay, no longer fiiend.^ 

The lion is (beyond dispute) 
Allow'd the most majestic brute ; 
His valour and his generous mind 
Prove him superior of his kind : 



(1) Witoess the fall of all great men, not only as witli Cssar, after death— 
*' Now lies he there, and none so poor to do him reverence 1 " — 
but also upon their dismission Arom power, whether it be Wolsey or Sejanus, 
the cxy from all the satellites, who run from the setting sun to greet a newer 
planet, is— 

** Curramus prscipites, et 
Dnm jaeet in ripft, calcemus Cssaris hostem.''-~JTTv. Sat. X. 
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Yet to jackals (as 'tis averr'd) 
Some lions have their power transferr'd. 
As if the parts of pimps and spies 
To govern forests, could suffice. 

Once, studious of his private good, 
A proud Jackal oppressed the wood; 
To cram his own insatiate jaws, 
Invaded property and laws. 
The forest groans with discontent. 
Fresh wrongs the general hate, foment. 
The spreading murmurs reach'd his ear; 
His secret hours were vex*d with fear. 
Night after night, he weighs the case, 
And feels the terrors of disgrace. 

** By friends," says he, " I'll guard my seat, 
By those, malicious tongues defeat ; 
I'll strengthen power by new allies, 
And all my clamorous foes, despise." 

To make the generous beasts his friends, 
He cringes, &wns, and condescends; 
But those repulsed his abject court, 
And scom'd oppression to support. 
Friends must be had, he can't subsist — 
Bribes shall new proselytes, enlist. 
But these, nought weigh'd in honest paws; 
For bribes, confess a wicked cause : 
Yet think not every paw withstands 
What hath prevail'd in human hands. 

A tempting turnip's silver skin 
Drew a base Hog through thick and thin : 
Bought with a Stag's delicious haunch, 
The mercenary Wolf was staimch: 
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The convert Fox grew warm and hearty, 
A pullet gain'd him to the party : 
The golden pippin in his fist, 
A chattering Monkey joined the list.^ 

But tfoon, exposed to public hate, 
The favourite's fall redress'd the state. 
The Leopard, vindicating right. 
Had brought his secret fiuuds to light. 
As rats, before the mansion falls, 
Desert late hospitable walls, 
In shoals the servile creatures run. 
To bow before the rising sun. 

The Hog with warmth express'd his zeal, 
And was for hanging those that steal; 
But hoped, though low, the public hoard 
Might, half a turnip, still afford. 
Since saving measures were profest, 
A lamVs head, was the Wolfs request. 
The Fox submitted, if to touch 
A gosling would be deem'd too much? 
The Monkey thought his grin and chatter, 
Might ask a nut, or some such matter. 

"Ye hirelings, hence!" the Leopard cries, 
" Your venal conscience I despise : 
He who the public good intends, 
By bribes, needs never purchase friends. 
Who acts this just, this open part. 
Is propt by every honest heart. 
Corruption now too late has show'd 
That bribes are always ill-bestowed : 

(1) So troe is it " that every one has his price " indeed, I find that the most 
sterling, certwnly the most Tociferous, virtue, is that which has never been tested. 

Q 



By you, your bubbled master's tai^ht, 
Timeserving tools, not friends, are bought." ' 



" Clodiui Kcnial mBchni, Cilfliu Cctbtgani." 
aonMly. Indwd, 1> [he be« policy in eiciy cue, but eipMtall J ftic eo 
n^iilitHa of tuie, ilnce th« quality being levt expected in them, 14 
miployed, ttne to muk theli deAignq, better than ■!! tbe Arts or 
liflce vbo would eter •uipecl Hum of ipetUng the trutb t 



THE DEQENEBATE BEES. 



TeouaQ courts the p'actice disatlow, 
A friend at all times I'll avow. 
In poUticB I know 'tis wrong — 
A friendship may^ be kept too longj 
And what thej call the prudent part, 
Is to wear interest next the heart : 
As the times take a different face, 
Old friendslups ahould to new, give place. 
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I know, too, you have many foes ; 
That owning yon, is sharing those ; 
That every knave in every station. 
Of high and low denomination. 
For what you speelc, and what you write, 
Dread you at onoe, and bear you spite. ^ 
Such freedoms in your works are shown. 
They can't enjoy what's not their own. 
All dunces, too, in churdi and state, 
In frothy nonsense show their hate ; ^ 
With all the petty scribbling crew, 
(And those pert sots are not a few,) 
'Grainst you and Pope, their envy spurt : 
The booksellers alone are hurt. 

Good gods! by what a powerful race 
(For blockheads may have power and place) 
Are scandals raised, and libels writ. 
To prove your honesty and wit ! 
Think with yourself: those worthy men. 
You know, have suflfer'd by your pen : 
From them you've nothing but your due. 
From hence, 'tis plain, your friends are few, 
Except myself I know of none, 
Besides the wise and good alone. 
To set the case in Mrer light. 
My Fable shall the rest recite, 



(1) Censure is the. tax which exeellence pays for being eminent. How eager, 
also, envy is to maXe every hole, in one's coat, a rent, Swift, knew well; but some 
of his foibles courted, as they merited, abhorrence. 

(2) And servile dullness, gets on with the great, especially in the Church, far 
better than upright merit. Thin-skinned dunces, too, in power, hate satire, to 
use Sidney Smith's simile, for the same reason as " fleas detest tooth-combs," 
because they cannot escape it. 
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Which (though unlike our present state) 
Ij for the moral's sake, relate. 

A Bee of cunning, not of parts. 
Luxurious, negligent of arts. 
Rapacious, arrogant, and vain, 
Greedy of power, but more of gain, — 
Corruption sow'd throughout the hive : 
By petty rogues, the great ones thrive. 

As power and wealth his views supplied, 
'Twas seen in overbearing pride. 
With him, loud impudence had merit; 
The Bee of conscience wanted spirit; 
And those who foUow'd honour's rules, 
Were laugh'd to scorn, for squeamish fools. 
Wealth claim'd distinction, &,vour, grace. 
And poverty alone, was base. 
He treated industry with slight. 
Unless he foimd his profit by't. 
Rights, laws, and liberties, gave way. 
To bring his selfish schemes in play. 
The swarm forgot the common toil. 
To share the gleanings of his spoiL 

" While vulgar souls, of narrow parts, 
Waste life in low mechanic arts; 
Let us," says he, " to genius bom, 
The drudgery of our fitthers, scorn. 
The Wasp and Drone, you must agree, 
Live with more elegance, than we. 
Like gentlemen, they sport and play ; 
No business interrupts the day: 
Their hours to luxury, they give. 
And nobly on their neighbours live." 
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A stubborn Bee, among the swarm, 
With honest indignation warm, 
Thus from his cell with zeal replied : 

" I slight thy frowns, and hate thy pride. 
The laws our native rights protect; 
Offending thee, I those respect. 
Shall luxury corrupt the hiye. 
And none against the torrent strive ? 
Exert the honour of your race ; 
He builds his rise on your disgrace. 
*Tis industry our state maintains; 
'Twas honest toil and honest gains 
That raised our sires to power and fame — 
Be virtuous; save yourselves from shame. 
Know that in selfish ends pursumg. 
You scramble for the public ruin." 

He spoke; and, from his cell dismiss'd, 
Wm insolently scoffed and hiss'd: 
With him a friend or two resign'd, 
Disdaining the degenerate kind. 

" These Drones," says he, " these insects vile, 
(I treat 'em in their proper style,) 
May, for a time, oppress the state : 
They own our virtue by their hate. 
By that, our merits they reveal. 
And recommend our public zeal; 
Disgraced by this corrupted crew. 
We're honour'd by the virtuous few." ^ 

(1) A galaxy of glorious intellect, not only surrounded Swift ^th the radiance 

of talent, but warmed him with the glow of friendship. Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, 

Sheridan, appear to have loved him in spite of his moroseness, and almost for his 

-eaknesses, whilst a whole country honoured "The Drapier" for his infleadble 

, and exposure of court injustice. Swift's letters are redolent of the very 



Ai 10 lufl^iing roT Ml boldnegi, (U> vu not onir 8wlft'i cue, but nil] ever be 
th« fate of poor tiut piaul InlEllcctB, oho wiU ant truckle lo inJugticB, sad 
cupldftj, in faiph ptuxa. Merit htM ever been & martyr, wbether Ibe penalty 

BUlhnr. ■ '■ mutton " or ■ " Sir Tbomu UorE." It le true that eftec muy 
yeuiore puied,aml Ibe tuS^rerbuned, he vlU be called Hhen],liulhiBlHBn(l& 
vlll Icaie him lo fight tbe "tiattle of life "alone, except he be wealthy— tbeo be 
irUl be cDDildereil a 



TEE FACK-BQBBE AND THE CAKEIEB. 



Beoik, my Lord, in early youth, 
To suffer, nay, encourage tnitb ; 
And blame me not for disrespect, 
If I the flatterer's style reject;* 
With that, by menial tongues Bupplied, 
You're dtuly cocker'd up in pride. 

I II linot becauifl ApflTBon abJURfl (he practice of flattery thai hs it thon 
more sincere : there ere theee in the world who dec[ere they " cuuiot at^,' 
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The tree's distinguish'd by the fruit; 
Be virtue, then, your first pursuit. 
Set your great ancestors in view, 
Like them deserve the title too ; 
Like them, ignoble actions scorn; 
Let virtue prove you greatly bom. 

Though with less plate their side-board shone, 
Their conscience always was their own; 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd. 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands, by no corruption stain'd, 
The ministerial bribe, disdain'd. 
They served the crown with loyal zeal. 
Yet, jealous of the public weal. 
They stood, the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart, their country's cause. 
By neither place, nor pension, bought. 
They spoke and voted as they thought; 
Thus did your sires adorn their seat, 
And such alone, are truly great. ^ 

If you the paths of learning, slight, 
You're but a dunce, in stronger light. 
In foremost rank, the coward placed. 
Is more conspicuously disgraced. 
If you, to serve a paltry end. 
To knavish jobs ctm condescend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that, you have precedence too. 

Whence had you this illustrious name? 
From virtue and imblemish'd &me. 

(1) This "golden age" was long before "Adam delved or Eve span,"— at 
present "nothing is new under the sun," not even chicanery. 
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By birth the name alone descends; 
Your honour on your self depends : 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Assuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by study must be won, 
Twas ne'er entail'd from son to son; 
Superior worth your rank requires, 
For that, mankind reveres your sires : 
If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your disgrace. 

A Carrier, every night and mom, 
Would see his horses eat their com : 
This sunk the hostler's vails, 'tis true. 
But then his horses had their due. 
Were we so cautious in all cases. 
Small gain would rise from greater places. 

The manger now had all its measure ; 
He heard the grinding teeth with pleasure, 
When all at once confusion rung — 
They snorted, jostled, bit, and flung. 
A pack-horse tum'd his head aside. 
Foaming, his eyeballs swell'd with pride. 

" Good gods!" says he, " how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high descent forgot? 
Beduced to drudgery and disgrace, 
(A life unworthy of my race) 
Must I, too, bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged scrubs and vulgar hacks? 
See scurvy Bean, that brute ill-bred, 
Dares from the manger, thrust my head I 
Shall I, who boast a noble line. 
On offals of these creatures, dine ! 
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Eick'd by old Ball! so mean a foe! 
My honour suflfers by the blow. 
Newmarket speaks my grandsire's &me, 
All jockeys still revere his name; 
There, yearly, are his triumphs told. 
There all his massy plates enrolFd. 
Whene'er led forth upon the plain, 
You saw him with a livery train ; 
Returning, too, with laurels crown'd. 
You heard the drums and trumpets sound. 
Let it then, Sir, be understood, 
Eespect's my due, for I have blood." 

Vain-glorious fool!" the Carrier cried. 
Respect was never paid to pride. 
Know 'twas thy giddy wilful heart 
Reduced thee to this slavish part. 
Did not thy headstrong youth disdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit. 
In vicious frolics, l^cy spirit. 
What is 't to me by whom begot. 
Thou restive, pert, conceited sot? 
Your sires I reverence — ^'tis their due. 
But, worthless fool, what 's that to you? 
Ask all the Carriers on the road, 
They'll say thy keeping's illbestow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race. 
That neither mends thy strength nor pace. * 
What profits me, thy boast of blood? 
Ail ass hath more intrinsic good. 
By outward show let's not be cheated; 
An ass, should, like an ass, be treated." ^ 

(1) A young noble once taunted a member of the House of Commons, with hi 
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humble o^giii, TemlodiDc hhn Uut bg hid bUokid hit fkOwi*! boot*. "Well, 
Sir," vu tha tnilj gRH npl]', "dU I not do them weUI" Ctcero iIk 
wu gun ineerHl U hf ■ puilclui for hb low oigtai : " Tod," nld the uuSa, 
*'be tbt^itatymu line." "And )^u,"rFpUed the gnat ormtor, "are the ^ad 
of youn." Uen of nal merit are the lut to depend upoutbeir oii£;iii, theiiiAiliti 
of which, ODlyliifen i mpondbllltTtoinaliilibilt, uiti InwneH demuidi mdiri- 
diul eieitlon Ig lift It into Dotlce. Hatoiehuher peen, ufoituoecUinu th«eu 

Eurlpldei vu the iod of i frultanr, VirgU of > baker, H«ik« of ■ Bread Blifi. 
TameilaDe of a ihepherd. RoUia of a berdamau, Hidiere of an upholBtera, 
RoQiieauof awBlchmaker, Ben Jonion of amajon, Shakipear of a voadnuB, 
Tbomai More of a giocei— to uj Dothlng of the woiain of the pnaenl dsi. ia 
dlTinllT. lav, aod pbyiic. "The mlod li the itandird of the man," and Ot 

DOt imfrcquentlj happeoa vitb old lineagea aa irlth treea, that those branchs 
which an Iho hlgheil In the wood, are Iha dnt lo ihow gymptoma of Sft^ji 



PAN AND FOB.TCME. 



SooB as yoTir fitther's death was known, 
(Ab if tb' estate had been their own,) 
The gameaters outwardly expreet 
The decent joy within your breaat ; 
So lavish in your praise they grew, 
, As spoke their certain hopes in you. 
One counts your income of the year, 
How much in ready money dear. 
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'^ No house,** says he, '^ is more complete 

The garden's elegant and great 

How fine the park around it lies ! 

The timber's of a noble size I 

Then count his jewels and his plate ! 

Besides, 'tis no entail'd estate. 

If cash run low, his lands in fee 

Are, or for sale or mortgage, fi:«e." 

Thus they, before you threw the main, 
Seem to anticipate their gain. 

Would you, when thieves are known abroad, 
Bring forth your treasures in the road? 
Woiild not the fool abet the stealth. 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth] 
Yet this you do whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 

Could fools to keep their own, contrive. 
On what, on whom, could gamesters thrive 1 
Is it in charity, you game. 
To save your worthy gang from shame? 
Unless you fumish'd daily bread. 
Which way could idleness be fed?^ 
Could these professors of deceit, 
Within the law, no longer cheat. 
They must run bolder risks for prey. 
And strip the traveller on the way. 
Thus in your annual rents they share, 
And 'scape the noose from year to year* 

Consider, e'er you make the bet. 
That sum might cross your tailor's debt; 

(1) John<on used to observe that ** Extravagance had this good result, that it 
diffased wealth, which ultimately encouraged industry." The crime of It is, 
that it dUreeUf feeds sloth, knavery, and foUy. 
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When you the pilfering rattle shake, 

Is not your honour, too, at stake? 

Must you not, by mean lies, evade 

To-morrow*8 duns, from every trade? 

By promises so often paid, 

Is yet your tailor's bill defray'd? 

Must you not pitifully &wn 

To have your butcher's writ, withdrawn? 

This must be done.^ In debts of play. 

Your honour suflfers no delay; 

And not this year's and next year's rent 

The sons of Eapine can content. 

Look round; the wrecks of play behold; 
Estates dismember'd, mortgaged, sold ! 
Their owners now to jails confined. 
Show equal poverty of mind. 
Some, who the spoil of knaves were made. 
Too late, attempt to learn their trade. 
Some, for the folly of one hour. 
Become the dirty tools of power. 
And, with the mercenary list. 
Upon court charity, subsist .^ 

You'll find at last this maxim true — 
Fools are the game, which knaves pursue. 

The forest (a whole century's shade), 
Must be one wasteful ruin made : 
No mercy's shown to age or kind — 
The general massacre is sign'd. 



( 1 ) "Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines jGuit."— Juvsval. 

(2) See Hogarth's Rake's Progress, for a viyid commentary upon this de- 
scription. 
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The parky too, Bhares the dreadful Me; 
For duns grow louder at the gate. 
Stem clowna, obedient to the squire, 
(What will not barbarous hands for hire 1) 
With brawny arms repeat the stroke; 
Fallen are the ebn and reverend oak. 
Through the long wood, loud axes sound, ! 
And Echo groans with every wound. 

To see the desolation spread. 
Pan drops a tear, and hangs his head : 
His bosom now with fury bums, 
Beneath his hoof, the dice he spurns. 
Cards, too, in peevish passion torn, 
The sport of whirling winds, are borne. 

" To snails, inveterate hate I bear, 
Who spoil the verdure of the year; 
The caterpillar I detest. 
The blooming Spring's voracious pest ; 
The locust, too, whose ravenous band 
Spreads sudden feunine o'er the land ; 
But what are these? The dice's throw 
At once, hath laid a forest low.^ 
The cards are dealt, the bet is made^ 
And the wide park hath lost its shade. 
Thus is my kingdom's pride de&oed, 
And all its ancient glories waste. 
All this," he cries, '^ is Fortune's doing: 
Tis thus she meditates my ruin. 
By Fortune, that false, fickle jade! 
More havoc in one hour is made, 

(1) Smith, the suthor of " Gaieties and Gnvities," defines dice « Playthings 
which the devil sets in motion, when he wants anew snpplj ef knaves, begfan, 
and sniddes." 



i:. 
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Than all the hungry insect-race, 
Combined, can in an age deface." 

Fortune, by chance, who near him past, 
O'erheard the vile aspersion cast : 

"Why, Pan," says she, "what's all this rant 1 
'Tis every country-bubble's cant. 
Am I the patroness of vice? 
Is't I who cog or palm the dice? 
Did I the shuffling art reveal, 
To mark the cards, or range the deal? 
In all th' employments men pursue, 
I mind the least, what gamesters do. 
There may (if computation's just) 
One, now and then, my conduct trust. 
I blame the fool, for what can I, 
When ninety-nine, my power defy? 
These trust alone, their fingers' ends, 
And not one stake, on me, depends. 
Whene'er the gaming-board is set, 
Two classes of mankind are met; 
But if we count the greedy race. 
The knaves, fill up the greater space. 
'Tis a gross error, held in schools, 
That Fortune always favours fools. 
In play, it never bears dispute; 
That doctrine, these fell'd oaks confute. 
Then why to me, such rancour show? 
'Tis Folly, Pan, that is thy foe. 
By me, his late estate he won. 
But he by Folly, was undone." 

(1) So infatuated is the mind by itself, that, so long as it can throw blame 
upon physical or moral constitution, peculiarity of circumstances, or even upon 

B 
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mulHoriUownfollT. Yel of lU peiioDt moat lo be pitied, he wbo {• itrled, " > I 

Um nneirilj of employing the body, or mind, he loiei the two great elementi (I 
of htpplneia, mnd benlth. He ii ■URonnded by ircoptunti he cumot truit. ud j 
by leductiont he can hvdly repel ; with eTerytbiug ta fear, he hae Dothing to 
hope, and payi hy the iniiety of bii mini!, ilieavy inlereil, for lb* *ealtli which 
laifcili hli ipirit. The gifls of forliine, u TerEnce tetnuka, depend fin good 

" H»e periDd* sum ut Uliui snimui qui a posiidet, 

Should IhB young betr, in leuch nf atimuJant to BU up the "ennui" of pro- 
speilty. enter upon gimbJing, the nee lA loon nin through the different coitron 
of recUeiineit, moilgige, embuiusment, insoliency. deipaJr. The Tice 
grows more loolcd, u the game becomea more forfully importuit — " iDiomnch." 
aa old Gtorgc Whelitona obteryes, speiking of the pieialency of gBming in 
EliubeCh'a time, "I heard a dlitempente dicer lolemniT iweue, Ibit he 
hilhfully belleTcd, tbal dice were fitat made of the bones oT a witch, and cirdi 
of her akin, in which, there bath erer aithence remained an Inchantment, yt 
whoioeTer onee ttkelh dellgbl in either, he ihall never have power ntleity lo 
le*ve them." Vidi " The Enemi* to Vnthrynine^ae," I1I8S. 



PLOTUS, CUPID, AHD TIME; 

Of all the burdens man must bear, 
Time, aeems most galliog and severe : 
Beneath this grievous load oppresa'd, 
We daily meet some friend distress'd. 

"What can one do? I rose at niaei 
Tis full sis hours before we diue : 
Six hours ! no earthly thing to do 1 
Would I had dozed in bed till two." 

A pamphlet is before him spread, 
And almost half a page is read; 
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Tired with the study of the day, 
The fluttering sheets ore toss'd away; 
He opes his snuff-box, hums an air, 
Then yawns, and stretches in his chair. 

''Not twenty, by the minute hand| 
Good gods!" says he, "my watch must stand! 
How muddling 'tis on books to pore ! 
I thought I'd read an hour or more. 
The morning, of all hours, I hate : 
One can't contrive to rise too late." 

To make the minutes faster run, 
Then, too, his tiresome self to shun, 
To the next coffee-house he speeds, 
Takes up the news — some scraps he reads. 
Sauntering from chair to chair, he trails ; 
Now drinks his tea, now bites his nails. 
He spies a partner of his woe. 
By chat, afflictions lighter grow; 
Each other's grievances they share. 
And thus their dreadful hours compara 

Says Tom, ''Since all men must confess 
That time lies heavy, more or less. 
Why should it be so hard to get. 
Till two, a party at piquet? 
Play might relieve the lag^ng mom : 
By cards, long wintry nights are borne. 
Does not quadrille amuse the fair. 
Night after night, throughout the year 1 
Vapours and spleen forgot, at play 
They cheat uncounted hours away." 

" My case," says Will, "then must be hard,. 
By want of skill from play debarr'd. 
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Courtiers kill time by various ways ; 
Dependance wears out half their days. 
How happy these, whose time ne'er stands! 
Attendance takes it off their hands. 
Were it not for this cursed shower, 
The Park had whiled away an hour. 
At courts without or place or view, 
I daily lose an hour or two, 
It fully answers my design. 
When I have pick'd up friends to dine ; 
The tavern makes our burden light — 
Wine puts our time and care to flight 
At six (hard case !) they call to pay« 
Where can one go ? I hate the play. 
From six till ten ! unless in sleep, 
One cannot spend the hours so cheap. 
The comedy's no sooner done 
But some assembly is begun; 
Loitering from room to room^I stray, 
C!onv€rs0, but nothing hear or say : 
Quite tired, from fair to fair I roam — 
So soon ! I dread the thoughts of homa 
From thence, to quicken slow-paced Night, 
Again my tavern-friends invite : 
Here, too, our early mornings pass. 
Till drowsy sleep retards the glass." 

Thus they their wretched life bemoan, 
And make each other's case, their own. 

Consider, friends, no hour rolls on 
But something of your- grief is gone. 
Were you to schemes of business bred. 
Did you the paths of learning tread. 
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Your hours, your days would fly too &8t ; 
Tou'd then regret the minute past 
Time's fugitive and light as wind ! ^ 
'Tis indolence that ologs your mind. 
That load from off your spirits shake, 
You'll own and grieve for your mistake. 
Awhile, your thoughtless spleen suq^end. 
Then read, and (if you can) attend. 

As Plutus, to divert his care, 
Walk'd forth one mom to take the air, 
Cupid o'ertook his strutting pace. 
Each stared upon the stranger's &ce, 
TiU recoUection set them right, 
For each knew t' other but by sight. 
After some complimental talk, 
Time met them, bow'd, and join'd their walk 
Their chat on various subjects ran, 
But most, what each had done for man. 
Plutus assumes a haughty air, 
Just like our purse-proud fellows here : 

**Let kings," says he, **let cobblers tell, 
Whose gifts among mankind excel 
Consider courts; what draws their train? 
Think you 'tis loyalty, or gaini 
That statesman hath the strongest hold. 
Whose tool of politics is gold.^ 
By that, in former reigns, 'tis said. 
The knave in power hath senates led : 



(1) A very terse and striking allusion to the perishableness and record, of the 
hoars, is upon the sun-dial at Gloucester Cathedral, " Pereunt et imputantur! " 

(2) " Quantum quisque sad nununorum serrat in arc& 

Tantum habct et fldei."— Juvenai., Sat. iii 
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By that alone, he sway'd debates, 
Enriched himself, and beggar'd states.^ 
Forego your boast. You must conclude 
That's most esteem 'd, that's most pursued. 
Think, too, in what a woful plight 
That wretch must live whose pocket's light. 
Are not his hours by want deprest? 
Penurious care corrodes his breast : 
Without respect, or love, or friends. 
His solitary day descends." 2 

"You might," says Cupid, "doubt my parts. 
My knowledge, too, in human hearts, 
Should I the power of gold dispute, 
Which great examples might confute. 
I know, when nothing else prevails, 
Persuasive money seldom fails; 
That beauty, too, (like other wares,) 
Its price, as well as conscience, bears. 
Then marriage (as of late profess'd) 
Is but a money-job at best. 
Consent, compliance, may be sold ; 
But love's beyond the price of gold. 
Smugglers there are who, by retail, 
Expose what they call love to sale ; 
Such bargains are tin arrant cheat : 
You purchase flattery and deceit. 
Those who true love have ever tried, 
(The common cares of life supplied,) 
No wants endure, no wishes make, 
But every real joy partake. 

(1) " For money is the only pow'r 

That all mankind fall down befoTe."~HuoxBBAS. 

(2) The greatest sin in the world's sight is^poverty. 
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All comfort, on themselves, depends j 

They want nor power, nor wealth, nor friends. 

Love, then, hath every bliss in store; 

'Tis friendship, and 'tis something more. 

Each other every wish they give : 

Not to know love, is not to live." 

"Or love, or money," Time replied, 
"Were men the question to decide. 
Would bear the prize : on both intent, 
My boon's neglected or mis-spent, 
Tls I who measure vital space. 
And deal out years to human race. 
Though little prized, and seldom sought. 
Without me, love and gold are nought. 
How does the miser, time employ ? 
Did I e'er see him life enjoy? 
By me, forsook, the hoards he won 
Are scatter'd by his lavish son. 
By me, all useful arts are gain'd ; 
Wealth, learning, wisdom, is attain'd. 
Who, then, would think (since such my power). 
That e'er I knew an idle hour? 
So subtle and so swift I fly. 
Love's not more fugitive than I. 
Who hath not heard coquettes complain 
Of days, months, years, mis-spent in vain? 
For time misused, they pine and waste. 
And love's sweet pleasures never taste. 
Those who direcjb their time aright, 
If love or wealth their hopes excite, 
In each pursuit, fit hours employ'd. 
And both by Time have been enjoy'd. 
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Hov heedlesa, then, are mortals grown ! 
How little ifi their interest known ! 
In every view they ought to mind me, 
For when once lost, they never find me." 

He spoke. The gods no more contest, 
And his auperior gift confest, 
That Time (when truly understood) 
Is the most precious earthly good. ^ 



lynmt Ihm Ihii rual of Ihe mind, whicli gives b tinctare of its nstuic to eveiy 
action of one's life. Dealli brings all pEKom back to an equality, and Ihii 
Image of It, thta tliunber of the mind, leavea no diffeience betmieu tbe gteuesl 



past 1b dead, and can only liTe^ as patents In their chQiIten, In the actions It haa 
prodaced. 
"Thetimowelive, might not to be compQled by the number of years, but by 

estate. WiHtched and thoughtlesi 



itomislng poets, Aleian 
Which, like a th 



CoNvsHsme with your sprightly boye, 
Your eyes have spoke the Mother's joys. 
With what delight I've heard you quote 
Their sayings in imperfect note ! 
I grant, in body and in mind 
Nature appeais profusely kind. 
Trust not to that. Act you your part ; 
Imprint just morals on their heart; 
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Impartially their talents scan : 
Just education forms the man. 

Perhaps (their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life's abeady thrown; 
That this shall plead, the next shall fight> 
The last assert the church's right 
I censure not the fond intent ; 
But how precarious is th' event 1 
By talents misapplied and crost, 
Consider, all your sons are lost. 

One day (the tale's by Martial penn'd) 
A Father thus address'd his friend: 
'^ To train my boy, and call forth sense, 
You know I've stuck at no expense. 
I've tried him in the several arts 
(The lad, no doubt, hath latent parts) ; 
Yet trying all, he nothing knows, 
But, crab-like, rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone— 
'Tis your advice shall fix my son." 

" Sir," says the friend, "I've weigh'd ite matter; 
Excuse me, for I scorn to flatter : 
Make him (nor think his genius oheck'd) 
A herald, or an architect." 

Perhaps (as commonly 'tis known) 
He heard th' advice, and took his own. 

The boy wants wit; he's sent to school. 
Where learning but improves the fool : ^ 
The college next must give him parts. 
And cram him with the liberal arts. 

(1) See Cowper*8 "Tirocinium, or Review of Schools/ 
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Whether he blunders at the bar, 
Or owes his infamy to war, 
Or if by licence or degree 
The sexton share the doctor's fee ; 
Or fix)ni the pulpit by the hour 
He weekly floods of nonsense pour, 
We find (th' intent of Nature foil'd) 
A tailor or a butcher spoil'd. 

Thus ministers have royal boons 
Conferr'd on blockheads and buffoons; 
In spite of nature, merit, wit. 
Their firiends for every post were fit. 

But now let every Muse confess 
That merit finds its due success. 
Th' examples of our days regard; 
Where's virtue seen without reward? 
Distinguish'd, and in place, you find 
Desert and worth of every kind* 
Survey the reverend bench, and see 
Religion, learning, piety : ^ 
The patron, ere he recommends, 
Sees his own image in his friend's. 
Is honesty disgraced and poor?^ 
What is't to us what was before? 

We all of times corrupt have heard, 
When paltry minions were preferr'd; 
When all great offices, by dozens, 
Were fill'd by brothers, sons, and cousins. 
What matter ignorance and pride? 
The man was happily allied. 

(1) Iitmically, of course. 

(2) The passage hexe noted recals Pope's line : 

*^ Praise undeserved is censure in disguise." 
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Provided that his clerk was good, 
What though he nothing understood? 
In church and state, the sorry race 
Grew more conspicuous fools, in place. 
Such heads, as then, a treaty made, 
Had bungled in the cobbler's trade. 

Consider, patrons, that such elves 
Expose your folly with themselves. 
'Tis yours, as 'tis the parent's care, 
To fix each genius in its sphere. 
Your partial hand can wealth dispense. 
But never give a blockhead sensa 

An Owl of magisterial air, 
Of solemn voice, of brow austere^ 
Assumed the pride of hiunan race, 
And bore his wisdom in his &ce ; 
Not to depreciate learned eyes, 
I've seen a pedant look as wise. 

Within a bam, from noise retired^ 
He scom'd the world, himself admired; 
And, like an ancient sage, conceal'd 
The follies public life reveal'd. 

Philosophers of old, he read, 
Their country's youth to science bred; 
Their manners form'd for every station, 
And destined each his occupation. 
When Xenophon, by numbers braved. 
Retreated, and a people saved,^ 
That laurel was not all his own ; 
The plant by Socrates was sown. 

(1) The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon, after the defeat 
of Cyrus. 
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To Aristotle's greater name 
The Macedonian owed his fame.^ 

The Athenian bird, with pride replete. 
Their talents equalVd in conceit; 
And, copying the Socratic rule, 
Set up for master of a school. 
Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite sentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears seem'd so profoimd, 
They fancied learning in the soimd.^ 

The school had fieime ; the crowded place 
With pupils swarm'd of erery race. 
With these the Swan's maternal care 
Had sent her scarce -fledged cygnet heir; 
The Hen (though fond and loth to part) 
"B-BTG lodged the darling of her heart ; 
The Spider, of mechanic kind, 
Aspired to science more refined ; 
The Ass learnt metaphors and tropes, 
But most on music fix'd his hopes. 

The pupils now, advanced in age. 
Were call'd to tread life's busy stage; 
And to the Master 'twas submitted. 
That each might to his part be fitted* 

"The Swan," says he, "in arms shall shine; 
The soldier's glorious toil be thine. 
The Cock shall mighty wealth attain — 
Go, seek it on the stormy main. 



(1) Alexander the Great, concerning whose birth Philip his father said, that 
that event itself caused him less pleasure, than its occurrence at a time when he 
oould have Aristotle for his instructor. 

(2) Fide Hudibras, pt. i. ch. 1. 1. 110. 
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« 

The court shall be the Spider's sphere : 
Power, fortune, shall reward him there. 
In music's art the Ass's fame 
Shall emulate Corelli's name." 

Each took the part that he advised, 
And all were equally despised. 
A Farmer, at his folly moved. 
The dull preceptor thus reproved : 

" Blockhead," says he, " by what you've done, 
One would have thought 'em each your son ; 
For parents, to their ofi&pring blind. 
Consult nor parts nor turn of mind, 
But e'en in infancy decree 
What this, what t'other son shall be. 
Had you with judgment weigh'd the case. 
Their genius thus had fix'd their place; 
The Swan had learnt the sailor's art; 
The Cock had play'd the soldier's part ; 
The Spider in the weaver's trade 
With credit had a fortime made; 
But for the fool, in every class 
The blockhead had appear'd an Ass." ^ 

(1) ** Knowledge," says Montaigne, "is an excellent drug, but no drug hatt 
virtue enough to preserve from corruption and decay, if the vessel be tainted 
and impure wherein it is put to keep. Plato's principal institution in his 
Republic is to fit his citizens in the employments suitable to their nature. 
Cripples are very unfit for exercises of the body, and lame souls for exercises of 
the mind. Degenerateand vulgar souls are unworthy of philosophy. Experience 
often presents us with a physician worse physicked, a divine worse reformed, 
and most frequently a scholar of less sufSciency than another." 

His celebrated essay upon the education of children (ch. xxv.) is of course 
too long to be even condensed effectually here ; he regards the culture of the 
young " as the greatest and most important difficulty of human science," but 
confesses the " sjrmptoms of their inclinations are so obscure, as to render it very 
hard, to establish any solid Judgment upon them." Doubtless it is owing to 
these causes, and the few lines into which, human intellect can be driven, to 
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become tucraliv4, [tor thi» Ib the miUD epecaliiliOD,) that ve deal with yvattg 

indl¥ldxiali[y to g«Deml nilei, uid BtTctchlng or cnmping pemmal mental gromb, 
upon the Procmiteui bed, of a preicrlbed ecfaoLaetic lyttem. And what Is the 
reeutti Wb;, that each really great mind hai, anei it hae Isft echool, to ddUhIi 
Itielf hablli It ought never to have Dontracted, and to iludy Babjecte It ought 

rteihnets or powec, to that he who lUTlvei to reach the altitude of dislhicluni, 
1> obliged to conteee that hia mind hai cot been Jnsllx dealt hy, and that he li 

■Dcceiif ullT ihoTH the pablic, forces hie aoD to adopt Iho ptofitablediagract which, 
hii losl, moie Ingenuoui, abhon. longing, It DUir be. for tbe proeecutiao of 
sdentiac truth: the euigean goada on hk young lancet, to opetstioni, the Utter 
would nther endnre than perform ; Thllat the blihop, thinking nothing of 
sacrificing thelnlereits of nhole parishes, hunlea hliiDfanllne prebend inlothe 

: huahieBB, in knocking down loit to the 



THE COOK.MAID, TBE TUENSPIT, AND TnE OX. 



Consider man in every sphere, 
Then tell me, is your lot severe 1 
'Tib mtirmur, discontent, distrust, 
That makes you wretched. God is just! 

I grant that hunger must be fed, 
That toil, too, earns thy daUy bread. 
What thent Thy wants are seen and known, 
But evety mortal feels his own. 
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We're bom a restless, needy crew^: 
Show me the happier man than you. 

Adam, though blest above his kind. 
For want of social woman, pined. 
Eve's wants the subtle serpent saw — 
Her fickle taste transgress'd the law : 
Thus fell our sires, and their disgrace 
The curse entail'd on human race. 

When Philip's son, by glory led. 
Had, o'er the globe, his empire spread; 
When altars to his name were dress'd. 
That he was man, his tears confess'd. 

The hopes of avarice are check'd: 
The proud man always wants respect. 
What various wants on power attend ! 
Ambition never gains its end. 
Who hath not heard the rich complain 
Of surfeits and corporeal paini 
He, barr'd from every use of wealth. 
Envies the ploughman's strength and health. 
Another, in a beauteous wife 
Finds all the miseries of life : 
Domestic jars and jealous fear 
Imbitter all his days with care.^ 
This wants an heir — the line is lost : 
Why was that vain entail engross'd? 
Canst thou discern another's mind? 
What is't you envy? Envy's blind. 
Tell Envy, when she would annoy. 
That thousands want what you enjoy. 

(l) The Greek proverb is, that he who marries a beauteous wife, finds her 
either Koivfi or voivrf. 
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** The dinner must be dish'd at one. 
Where's this vexatious Turnspit gone? 
Unless the skulking Cur is caught, 
The sirloin's spoil'd, and I'm in fault." 
Thus said, (for sure you'll think it fit 
That I the Cook-maid's oaths omit,) 
With all the fury of a cook, 
Her cooler kitchen. Nan forsook. 
The broomstick o'er her head she waves ; 
She sweats, she stamps, she pufis, she raves; 
The sneaking Cur before her flies, 
She whistles, calls, fair speech she tries : 
These nought avail. Her choler bums ; 
The fist and cudgel threat by turns : 
With hasty stride she presses near; 
He slinks aloof, and howls with fear. 

"Was ever Cur so cursed!" he cried; 
" What star did at my birth preside ! 
Am I for life by compact bound 
To tread the wheel's eternal roimd? 
Inglorious ta^k! of all our race 
No slave is half so mean and base. 
Had Fate a kinder lot assign'd. 
And form'd me. of the lap-dog kind, 
I then, in higher life employ'd, 
Had indolence and ease enjoy'd; 
And, like a gentleman, caress'd. 
Had been the lady's favourite guest. 
Or were I sprung from spaniel line, 
Was his sagacious nostril, mine, 
By me, their never-erring guide. 
From wood and plain their feasts supplied. 
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Knights, squires, attendant on my pace. 
Had shared the pleasures of the chase. 
Endued with native strength and fire. 
Why call'd I not the lion, sire? 
A lion! such mean views I scorn — 
Why was I not of woman bom] 
Who dares with reason's power contend? 
On man, we brutal slaves, depend : 
To him, all creatures, tribute pay. 
And luxury employs his day." 

An Ox by chance o'erheard his moan. 
And thus rebuked the lazy drone : 

^*Dare you at partial Fate repine? 
How kind 's your lot compared with mine ! 
Decreed to toil, the barbarous knife 
Hath severed me from social life ; 
Urged by the stimulating goad, 
I drag the cumbrous waggon's load. 
'Tis mine to tame the stubborn plain, 
Break the stiff soil, and house the grain ; 
Yet I without a murmur bear 
The various labours of the year. 
But then, consider, that one day 
(Perhaps the hour's not far away) 
You, by the duties of your post. 
Shall turn the spit when I'm the roast; 
And for reward shall share the feast — 
I mean, shall pick my bones at least." 

** Till now," th' astonish'd Cur replies, 
" I look'd on all with envious eyes. 
How false we judge by what appears ! 
All creatures feel their several cares. 



\ 



If thus yon mighty beast complaina, 
Perhaps man kuowa superior pains. 
Let envy, then, no more torment ; 
Think on the Ox, and learn content." 

Thus said, close following at her heel, 
With cheerful heart he mounts the wheel.' 
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THE RAVENS. THE SEXTON. AND THE EAETHWOEM. 



Lauba, methinkB you're over-nice. 
True, flattery is a shocking vice ; 

Yet Bure, whene'er thepnuse iajust. 
One may commend without di^ust. 
Am I a privilege denied, 
Indulged by every tongue beside? 
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How singular are all your ways ! 
A woman, and. averse to praise ! 
If 'tis offence such truths to tell, 
Why do your merits thus excel ? 

Since, then, I dare not speak my mind, 
A truth conspicuous to mankind ; 
Though in full lustre every grace 
Distinguish your celestial face; 
Though beauties of inferior ray 
(Like stars before the orb of day) 
Turn pale and fade j I check my lays, 
Admiring, what I dare not praise. 

If you the tribute due, disdain. 
The Muse's mortifying strain 
Shall, like a woman in mere spite, 
Set beauty in a moral light. 

Though such revenge might shock the ear 
Of many a celebrated fair, 
I mean that superficial race 
Whose thoughts ne'er reach beyond their face, 
What's that to you? I but displease 
Such ever-girlish ears as these. 
Virtue can brook the thoughts of age. 
That lasts the same through every stage. 
Though you by time must suffer more 
Than ever woman lost before. 
To age is such indifference shown. 
As if your face were not your own. 
Were you by Antoninus taught? 
Or is it native strength of thought 
That thus, without concern or fright. 
You view yourself by Reason's light? 
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Those eyes, of so divine a ray, 
What are they? mouldering, mortal clay.^ 
Those features, cafit in heavenly mould, 
Shall, like my coarser earth, grow old; 
Like common grass, the fairest flower 
Must feel the hoary season's power. 

How weak, how vain is human pride I ^ 
Dares mau upon himself confide ! 
The wretch who glories in his gain, 
Amasses heaps on heaps in vain. 
Why lose we life in anxious cares^ 
To lay in hoards far future years? 
Can those (when tortured by disease) 
Cheer our sick heart, or purchase ease? 
Can those prolong one gasp of breath. 
Or calm the troubled hour of death? 

What's beauty? Call ye that your own?- 
A flower that fades as soon as blown. • 
What 's man in all his boast of sway? — 
Perhaps the tyrant of a day. 

Alike the laws of life take place 
Through every branch of human race : 
The monarch of long regal line 
Was raised from dust as frail as mine. 
Can he pour health into his veins, 
Or cool the fever's restless pains? 
Can he (worn down in Nature's course) 
New-brace his feeble nerves with force ? 



(1) " Now, get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick : to this favour she must come! " — Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 1. 

(2) Fide Shelley's "Queen Mab," the opening passages of which afford a 
striking parallel to th« thoughts here, as in fact parts of the whole poem. 
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Can be (how vain is mortal power !) 
Stretch life beyond the destined hour? 

Consider, man; weigh well thy frame; 
The king, the beggar is the same. 
Dust form'd us all. Each breathes his day, 
•Then sinks into his native clay.* 

Beneath a venerable yew, 
That in the lonely churchyard grew, 
Two Eavens sate. In solemn croak 
Thus one, his hungry friend, bespoke. 

" Methinks I scent some rich repast ; 
The savour strengthens with the blast; 
Snuff then, the promised feast inhale — 
I taste the carcase in the gale. 
Near yonder trees, the former's steed, 
From toil and every drudgery freed, 
Hath groan'd his last,— a dainty treat ! 
To Birds of taste, delicious meat." 

A Sexton busy at his trade. 
To hear their chat, suspends his spade. 
Death struck him with no ferther thought, 
Than merely as the fees he brought. 
"Was ever two such blundering fowls; 
In brains and manners less than owls ! 
Blockheads," says he, " learn more respect : 
Know ye on whom ye thus reflect? 
In this same grave (who does me right. 
Must own the work is strong and tight) 



(1) *' Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 

Versatur uma ; serius ocyus 

Sors exitura, et nos in setemum 

Exilium impositura cymb8e."^HoR. Od. ii. 3. 
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The Squire that yon fair hall possessed, 
To-night shall lay his bones at rest. 
Whence could the gross mistake proceed^ 
The Squire was somewhat fet indeed ; 
What then? the meanest bird of prey 
Such want of sense could ne'er betray; * 

For sure some difference must be found 
(Suppose the smelling organ, sound) 
In carcases, (say what we can) 
Or Where's the dignity of man?'* 

With due respect to human race, 
The Ravens undertook the case. 
In such similitude of scent, 
Man ne'er could think reflections meant. 
As epicures extol a treat, 
And seem their savoury words to eat, 
They praised dead horse, luxurious food, 
The venison of the prescient brood! • 

The Sexton's indignation moved, 
The mean comparison reproved ; 
Their undiscerning palate blamed, 
Which two-legg'd carrion thus defieimed* 

Reproachful speech from either side 
The want of argument supplied : 
They rail, revile — as often ends 
The contest of disputing fiiends.^ 

" Hold," says the fowl, " since human pride 
With confutation ne'er complied. 
Let 's state the case, and then refer 
The knotty point ; for taste may err." 

(1 ) " Defend me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate." — Cowpbk. 
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As thus he spoke, from out the mould 

An Earth-worm, huge of size, unroll'd 

His monstrous length. They straight agree 

To choose him as their referee : 

So to th' experience of his jaws. 

Each states the merits of the cause. 

He paused, and with a solemn tone, 
Thus made his sage opinion known : 

" On carcases of every kind 
This maw hath elegantly dined; 
Provoked by luxury or need. 
On beast, on fowl, on man, I feed; 
Such small distinction 's in the savour, 
By turns I choose the fancied flavour : 
Yet I must own (that human beast) 
A glutton, is the rankest feast. 
Man, cease this boast ; for human pride 
Hath various tracts to range beside. 
The prince who kept the world in awe, 
ITie judge whose dictate fix'd the law. 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small. 
Are levell'd — death confoimds 'em all.^ 
Then think not that we reptiles share 
Such cates, such elegance of fare ; 
The only true and real good 
Of man, was never vermin's food ; 
'Tis seated in th' immortal mind; 
Virtue distinguishes mankind. 
And that (as yet ne'er harbour'd here) 
Mounts with the soul, we know not where. 

(]) ** lUe licet ferro, cautus se condat et aere 

Mors tamen inclusum protraliet inde caput." 



So, good-man SeitoD, since the ease 

Appears with such a dubious face, 

To neither I the cause determiae. 

For differeut tastes please different vermiu,"' 
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In Fable all things bold discoursej 

Then Words, no doubt, must talk of couree. 

Once on a time, near Cannon-row, 
Two hostile adverbs. Ay and No, 
Were hastening to the field of fight, 
And front to front stood oppodte. 
Before each general join'd the van, 
Ay, the more courteous knight, b^an ; — 
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" Stop, peevish Particle ! beware ! 
I'm told you are not such a bear, 
But sometimes yield when oflfer'd fe.ir. 
Suffer yon folks awhile to tattle — 
'Tis we who must decide the battle. 
Whene'er we war on yonder stage. 
With various fete and equal rage. 
The nation trembles at each blow 
That No gives Ay, and Ay gives No ; • 
Yet, in expensive long contention. 
We gain nor office, grant, nor pension. 
Why, then, should kinsfolk quarrel thus? 
(For two of you make one of us.) 
To some wise statesman let us go. 
Where each his proper use may know : 
He may admit two such commanders, 
And make those wait who served in Flanders. 
Let 's quarter on a great man's tongue, 
A treasury-lord, not Master Young. 
Obsequious at his high command. 
Ay shall march forth to tax the land; 
Impeachments, No can best resist, 
And Ay support the Civil List : 
Ay, quick as Csesar, wins the day. 
And No, like Fabius, by delay. 
Sometimes in mutual sly disguise. 
Let Ay's seem No's, and No's seem Ay's : 
Ay's be, in courts, denials meant. 
And No's, in bishops give consent." 

Thus Ay proposed — and, for reply. 
No, for the first time, answer'd "Ay!" 
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They parted with a thousand kigaes, 
And fight e'er since for pay, like Swisses.^ 

(1) This ttHe, some alluaionB in which ^sre to penmi uid lopks wholly 
ephsmemi, takej for ili common point of moral, partly Ihc impotlmce of 
BiKntine al the right time, and panly. In a latlilcal Tie*, the venal uae of the 
putlclet of concuirence and opposiliaa,iaBde liy conilien and itUeameD. How 
" No " niin.Uke Fabini, bj delay, is proved in the PwliaraentMT bistorr of ftcl- 

to Che ear and break it to the hope." ig louched upoti; u hIho the "Nolo epia- 

YM the iiDpititance of the word " Ho," though negatively eipregaive, is posi- 
tively great. Hnw often docB temptation salicit the young! How oHen does 
habit oiave of tbe old I How often does expediency ask the eomtier to sacrlfiee 
tnth, or deceit importune the wise, to wink at fallacious imposture I "It Is 
only for tMi once," eiys sin le the Aral ; " I have done it so olten," ie urges 
on the second; "Would you not go a little out of jour way, for such a result! " 

it pleads with tbe tburth. And to each question the heart, if young, murmurs.-- 



